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SPARE, REO RE IN 


A RIDE IN FRANCE. 


Trotting the roan mare 
Over the meadows, 
Purple of thistles, 
Purple of clover; 
Over the clay-brown path, 
All through the grass lands, 
Glory of meadow fiowers, 
Over! Come over! 


On to a highway winding o’er the hill, 

White willow-bordered, grassy-banked ; 

On through a village ruined and broken. 
Grass grows in the rubble heaps, 
Poppies fill the courtyards, 
Swallows build in broken walls, 
And everything is still. 


While at the corner—walk, O horse of 
mine, 

A Christ hangs from a crucifix beside a 
broken shrine. 


On to the path at the side of the white 
road, 

* Cantering, galloping, breasting the 
rise; 

Any road, every road, each is the right 
road, 

Facing the east, the sun in my eyes. 


Trotting the roan mare 
Over the meadows, 
Purple of thistles, 
Purple of clover; 
Over the clay-brown path, 
Back through the grass lands, 
All through the meadow flowers; 
Over! Come over! 
O. C. Platoon. 
The Manchester Guardian. 


IN YUNG-YANG. 


I was a child in Yung-yang, 

A little child I waved farewell. 
After long years again I dwell 
In world-forgotten Yung-yang. 
Yet I recall my play-time, 
And in my dreams I see 

The little ghosts of May-time 
Waving farewell to me. 
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My father’s house in Yung-yang 
Has fallen upon evil days. 

No kinsmen o’er the crooked ways 
Hail me as once in Yung-yang. 

No longer stands the old Moot-hall, 
Gone is the market from the town; 
The very hills have tumbled down 
And stoned the valleys in their fall. 


Only the waters of the Ch’in and Wei 
Roll green and changeless as in days 
gone by. 


Yet I recall my play-time, 
And in my dreams I see 

The little ghosts of May-time 
Waving farewell to me. 


From the Chinese of Po Chu-t 
A.D. 772-846. 


“A MERRY HEART GOES ALL 
THE DAY.” 


I jogged along the footpath way 
And leaned against the stile; 
“‘A merry heart goes all the day,”’ 
Stoutly I sang the old refrain; 
My own heart mocked me back again, 
“Yet tire you in a mile!” 


Well may I tire, that stand alone 
And turn a wistful glance 

On each remembered, tree and stone, 

Familiar landmarks of a road 

Where once so light of heart I strode 
With one who sleeps in France. 


Heavily on the stile I lean, 
Not as we leaned of yore, 
To drink the beauty of the scene, 
Glory of green and blue and gold, 
Shadow and gleam on wood and wold 
That he will see no more. 


Then came from somewhere far afield 
A song of thrush unseen, 

And suddenly there stood revealed 

(Oh, heart so merry, song so true!) 

A day when we shall walk, we two, 
Where other worlds are green. 
Punch. 
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HUMANITY AND RUSSIA. 


We English people have never under- 
stood the Russian people, and we are 
indeed farther from understanding 
them now than ever we were. Hence it 
is not the least surprising that nowhere 
is the true character and significance 
of the revolution appreciated in this 
country. The problem here suggested 
is not one of nationality, such as usually 
separates two countries—that is to 
say, it is not a question of different 
temperaments, different customs, or 
even different faiths. It is far broader, 
far deeper, than all these things. But 
before asking ourselves what it is in 
Russia that is so inaccessible to our 
comprehension, let us inquire whether 
or no the Russians are similarly 
situated in regard to ourselves? The 
answer is positive. No, they are not. 
Emphatically, I say, that most Rus- 
sians do understand England. Perhaps 
it is not quite correct to speak of 
England in this way when I really 
mean most Russians understand the 
West, in which, of course, they include 
England. Here one ventures upon 
delicate ground. Immediately the ob- 
jection will be raised that the nations 
of the West cannot be lumped together 
in this arbitrary fashion. The West, 
it will be said, far from being governed 
by one system, contains many systems, 
and, moreover, violently conflicting 
systems, as this war has abundantly 
demonstrated. Why, it will be urged, 
even the Russians have admitted as 
much by allying themselves with the 
English or democratic system as 
against the Prussian or autocratic 
system. Such an argument is, on the 
surface, unanswerable, but only on the 
surface. It follows that the con- 


tradiction which it opposes to the 
statement I made at the beginning of 
this article is apparent, not real, as I 
will show later. 


But meanwhile let us 


bear in mind that the fundamental 
character of Russian life and progress 
is seen by the Russians themselves 
to be quite distinctive from that of 
any other nationality, and that they 
sincerely believe that all the other 
countries of Europe embrace systems 
that in essence have so much in com- 
mon as to be indistinguishable. They 
claim—and the facts of their history 
fully support this claim—that they 
have developed as a people along lines 
entirely different from those which 
have marked the trend of European 
movement. 

Clearly, if we are to understand the 
true spirit of Russia in the light of 
which we can alone appreciate the 
true meaning of her revolution, it is 
imperative that we pay great attention 
to this Russian point of view. If we 
had merely to deal with another 
outburst of nationality, another ebulli- 
tion of patriotism, another Kultur 
forced upon a Kultur-ridden world, 
another pan-something, at least we 
could recognize an artificial movement, 
and, knowing its dimensions, would 
perhaps be able to relegate it to its 
proper place. But, in truth, we are 
faced with more than this. We are 
faced with a great idea which strikes 
not merely at the root of narrow 
national complexities, but indeed at 
humanity’s whole problem. Yes, it is 
nothing less than this that we are 
required to understand if we are to 


learn the true significance of Russia’s 


place in history. Russia, then, becomes 
the mirror of humanity, and through 
this mirror we are called upon, to take 
a truly exalted glimpse of the world’s 
situation at present. If we essay to do 
this, consider what is required of us— 
not merely that we cleanse our minds 
in the ordinary sense, but that we 
conduct a veritable hygiene of the 
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spirit, so as to free it from all stains 
of prejudice and traces of arrogant 
pride. But, frankly, let us ask our- 
selves, do we possess the will to ac- 
complish so grand a _ preparation? 
Are we as yet honest and meek enough 
to perform so thorough an act of 
renunciation? I fear that the answer 
must be that we are demanding too 
much of ourselves. We are*still in a 
torpor of self-complacency, deluding 
ourselves that we are the freest people 
on the earth, because of those political 
superstitions to which we cling as 
does a drowning man to a straw, 
while all the time it is only too plainly 
and pathetically evident that we are 
the slaves of material conditions, and 
as yet not even dimly conscious of the 
one and only form of true liberty— 
liberty of the spirit. If we cannot 
understand ourselves, then how are 
, we to understand the Russians and 
their revolution? 

Surely, I can hear it said, we, who 
pride ourselves on the breadth of our 
sympathy for other nationalities, if we 
do not understand the Russian people 
now, at least in time will be capable 
of doing so. But I have not much 
hope. An English statesman, for 
example, remarked the other day that 
it did not matter in the least that cus- 
toms were different so long as great 
principles were identical, and he was 
alluding at the time to the relations 
between England and Russia. But the 
question cannot be disposed of in so 
simple a manner, and a statement of 

’ this kind has concealed within it the 
germ of the whole problem of human- 
ity. It is not alone the British and 
Russian peoples who share identical 
ideals. What they profess is pretty 
much the aim of every nationality the 
world over; it is at once the creed of 
every religion no less than of every 
political and philosophic system, and, 
as such, is as much the license and 
justification for the most outrageous 
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tyranny as it is the inspiring cause of 
an infinite amount: of benevolence 
and righteous doing. This common 
ideal, simply stated, is the attainment 
of happiness for the greatest number of 
people, the cause of humanity as it is 
known. Where fatal disharmony arises 
is in regard to the truly terrible mis- 
conceptions prevalent as to what in 
detail constitutes the happiness of 
humanity, and the methods to be 
pursued to promote this great ideal. 
But concerning the end in view, I 
repeat, there is no disagreement; it 
is to bring about that revolution of 
revolutions, that miracle of miracles, 
the brotherhood of all mankind, the 
dimly glimmering prospect of which 
has alone held out to humanity that 
meager measure of hope without which 
it could not have survived. If we are 
to understand Russia we must first 
realize that she is nearer, far nearer, 
to this ideal than are we people of the 
West. 

And this ideal, let us insist again 
and again, is the ideal of the whole of 
humanity—it is our ideal, at least our 
professed ideal, as well as that of the 
Russians. Furthermore, if we are to 
understand Russia, we must realize 
that, remote though the prospect may 
be even for her, she with her beliefs 
may have some slender hope of 
progressing towards the ideal, but we 
with our beliefs can have none. It is 
quite true that some of our old fan- 
tastic notions concerning the Russian 
people have been corrected. We know 
now, what it is extremely useful for us 
to know, that far from being the half- 
barbarians of our distorted fancy, they 
are in reality loving, kind-hearted 
people, overflowing with generous and 
forgiving instincts. But the contrast 


between this and our former opinion 
of them has been so violent that as 
yet, I fear, we have hardly been able 
to recover a mental equilibrium such 
as would enable us to draw wise 
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deductions from our discovery posi- 
tively advantageous to ourselves, and 
then, of course, there is the frightful 
obstacle of our own self-complacency 
to reckon with as well. 

Ideals, as we have seen, we share 
with Russia, but our places in regard 
to these ideals are widely different; 
Russia is ahead, we lag far behind. 
This is the simple truth. Because of it, 
Russia sees us more clearly than we 
see her. She understands us instinc- 
tively because her people have come 
nearer to the idea of brotherhood 
than any other people in the world, 
because, as Dostoevsky* rightly said, 
the destiny of a Russian is pan-Euro- 
pean and universal, and that to become 
a true Russian a Russian fully, means 
only to become the brother of all 
men—to become, if you will, a uni- 
versal man. The soul of Russia, then, 
is the soul of humanity. Let us listen 
to the testimony of Tolstoy+ on this 
point. ‘From the earliest times till 
now,’ he wrote, ‘‘the Christian under- 
standing of life has manifested, and 
still manifests, itself among the Rus- 
sian people in most various traits 
peculiar to them alone. It shows itself 
in their acknowledgment of the brother- 
hood and equality of all men, of what- 
ever race or nationality; in their 
complete religious toleration; in their 
not condemning criminals, but regard- 
ing them as unfortunate; in their 
custom of begging one another’s 
forgiveness on certain days; and even 
in the habitual use of a form of the 


word forgive when taking leave of _ 


anybody; in the habit, not merely of 
charity towards, but even of respect 
for, beggars which is common among 
the people; in the perfect readiness 
(sometimes coarsely shown) for self- 
sacrifice for anything believed to be 
religious truth which was shown, and 
still is shown, by those who burn 


*Dostoevsky’s Essay on Pushkin, 1880. 
tTolstoy on The Russian Revolution, 1900. 





.is his sole complicity.” 
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themselves to death, and even by 
those who bury themselves alive.’ 
These natural and Christian qualities 
have shone forth with peculiar bril- 
liance in the hideous background of 
the present war. Peasant women, 
wringing their hands and crying aloud 
when their men-folk left for the war, 
were remonstrated with and told that 
the women of Sparta did not lament 
at such partings, but they merely 
answered: “Then the women of Sparta 
were very cruel and wicked,’’ and went 
on weeping bitterly. And the prisoners 
of war have been treated in Russian 
villages, not as strangers, but as if they 
were of the family. ‘They could not 
help it,” the peasants said. ‘They 
were ordered to fight like we.” Again, 
do not the Russians show their sym- 
pathy with humanity in their attitude 
towards power? To them all formal 
Governments and all individuals who 
partake in formal Government. are 
separate and apart. “The peasant,’’ 
wrote Herzen, “is never sullied by 
contact with this world of govern- 
mental cynicism. He endures it, that 
You cannot 
explain this attitude merely by refer- 
ence to the despotic form of Govern-" 
ment which recently oppressed the 
Russian people. Its fundamental idea 
is essentially religious and brotherly, 
and, as such, of course, knows not the 
bounds and limitations of nationality. 
This is proved by the fact that when 
abroad Russians feel in a similar way 
towards foreign Governments. Readily 
they own that they are possessed of 
anarchistic souls, and though with 
characteristically Christian resignation 
they oftentimes submit to repressive 
authority they are by no natiins 
anxious to share in it. 

Instances of the human character 
of the Russian spirit could be multi- 
plied a thousandfold. What I want 
above all to emphasize is that this 
spirit is not a narrow national product, 
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but in reality a grandly universal 
feeling embracing the whole brother- 
hood of mankind; not a cold theoretical 
belief, but a living, throbbing thing 
inspiring the life of the individual and 
regulating by a spontaneous and 
fervent process his ordinary everyday 
actions. 

In other words, the relations of the 
Russian with all men have, to a greater 
degree than is noticeable in the case 
of any other nationality, freedom, 
tolerance, and understanding as their 
basis; and these qualities, moreover, 
are exhibited in a warm-hearted natural 
manner as part of personality itself 
and not as a result of any collectively- 
acquired ethical or formal code. Here 
we have, as I said, revealed the essen- 
tial spirit of Russia, and who can 
honestly say that it does not ap- 
proach nearer to the ideal of humanity 

‘than anything which we have to offer 
in the West? By the inexorable test 
which this question offers we can alone 
compare the realities of our civilization 
and theirs. There is no loophole for 
escape; and the judgment must go 
against us. For where in the West, 
with its wearisome struggle of in- 
dividual against individual, can we 
show such largeness of soul and such 
freedom of spirit as exists in Russia? 
In our overweening vanity we have 
believed ourselves to be free and the 
Russians slaves; now we find that the 
reverse is the case; that all the time 
we have been suffering from illusions. 
Bearing this in mind, we must be 
eareful how we interpret the revolu- 
tion in Russia lest its real significance 
be obscured. For a revolution was 
certainly not needed to change the 
spirit of Russia—that could hardly 
be bettered in this imperfect world of 
ours—but merely to release it from the 
oppression and exploitation of a tyran- 
nous autocracy which had fastened 
upon it, and which, as such, was in 
open contradiction to the profoundly 
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democratic and freedom-loving charac- 
ter of the people it coerced. 

Strictly speaking, the Russian bu- 
reaucracy never really governed the 
Russian people. As a Government, in 
the ordinary sense in which Govern- 
ment is understood, it was as alien to 
them as were the Variags to the ancient 
Slavonians—those Variags whom le- 
gend says were invited to the land in 
these terms: ‘We ourselves do not 
wish to participate in the sins of power. 
If you do not regard it as a sin come 
and govern us.’”’ The Russian people 
in actuality have always ordered life 
themselves for themselves, in their 
own way, and always on a basis far 
more democratic and free than any 
Western system—the peasants in their 
communes, outside of which they saw 
nothing save violence and oppressive 
power, and the intelligent classes at 
the inspiration of their own rebellious 
spirit. Hence Russia, in this sense, has 
always had the Government she 
deserved. 

It is necessary to bring out this truth, 
for the West has too often judged the 
Russian people in the light of the 
Russian Government, and has paid too 
much attention t6 exterior things 
in the country, while failing utterly to 
appreciate the unconquerable might 
and transcendental beauty of the 
Russian spirit. 

It is in this Western point of view 
that we see revealed the defects of the 
Western system itself, and here we 
may begin a contrast between the 
Western system and the Russian belief, 
which, I maintain, is so evidently 
superior in that it is not national, 
but is capable of embracing the whole 
of mankind. What, let us reflect, did 
the Western eye see in Russia? Only a 
poor and untidy country, with few 
good roads and not too many railways, 
with bad hotels, and altogether com- 
fortless conditions of life. And the 
people of Russia—is it not true that 
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they were generally regarded as for 
the most part peasants steeped in 
illiteracy and reduced to dumb stupid- 
ity by the oppression of despotism? 
Truly a chaotic upside-down country 
knowing not that which is so dear to 
the Western mind, and which, summed 
up in that typically Western expres- 
sion, is stiffly called “law and order.” 
How sorry we felt for them and how we 
longed to see them provided with all 
the complicated business and attributes 
of our own particular e1vilization— 
compulsory education to enable them 
to read cheap newspapers and maga- 
zines, tramears, electric light, work- 
houses, parish councils, ete.—wherein 
we prided ourselves that we had dis- 
covered the ecnly kind of freedom 
there is. Russia wants no doubt to 
borrow the good fruits of Western 
science, and she will do so with dis- 
cernment, and with the utmost grati- 
tude. She sees, as well as ourselves, 
the advantages of good roads and 
sanitation. To escape from the anom- 
aly of autocracy she is even anxious 
to borrow a form of government from 
the West, and this will certainly be 
the most advanced form known to the 
West—a,..Republican form. More 
than this the West cannot give her. 
More than this she does not want to 
take. If she is forced to do so, as 
seems inevitable, then she will be in 
peril of losing her soul, that soul, let 
us insist, which is so“precious for the 
world, in that, universal in its sym- 
pathies, it is nearer to the ideal of 
mankind than is the soul of any. other 
race. Because of the tyranny of the 
autocracy the Russian soul, imprisoned 
and obscured, has never yet, as far as 
the outer world is concerned, found 
its proper medium of expression; 
has never yet, as it were, been able 
to make itself fully intelligible. Now 
it is about to manifest itself in all its 
glory and power. Thus we perceive 
that what Russia offers to Europe is 
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far more precious and vital than all 
the exterior forms and sciences -which 
Europe has given to Russia; it is 
nothing less than the gift of a soul— 
the soul of mankind. 

Western civilization has emancipated 
Russia from autocracy, but it has 
imposed no new beliefs on her It 
cannot do so because it does not know 
clearly in what it believes is If. 
The instincts of self-preservation may 
at last have rendered it dimly con- 
scious of the urgent need to attain 
the same results as the Russians have 
attained if it is to save itself, but, 
caught in the toils of its owa luxurious 
and intricate system and puffed out 
with egotism and pride, it stands 
staring helplessly and stupidly at 
failure, while obstinately refusing to 
admit it. How, then, can it possibly 
bring itself to learn the true meaning 
of life from the lips of a simple Russian 
moujik? 

It is, after all, only consistent with 
the simplicity of the truth itself that 
this gift éf the true meaning of life 
should come from the rough hands of a 
poor, untidy peasant land to the com- 
fortable, neatly-ordered bourgeois civ- 
ilization of the industrial West. There 
can be no conscious culture here, no 
objectionable patriotism or creed of 
superiority. For the whole develop- 
ment of the Russian people is opposed 
to class and non-national in character. 
Their patriotism is simply love for 
humanity. Out of envy or pride we 
may despise the proffered gift; but if 
we do we will not assert our individual- 
ity, as we think, but will in truth reject 
the very soul of our own selves—of 
humanity. The end of the age is nigh; 
the world is passing through a great 
crisis, but this crisis has its center, 
not so much in Russia as in the West. 
The revolution in Russia was not a 
crisis of changing beliefs, but merely 
in the proportion of a convulsion 
needed to bring the Government more 
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in harmony with the spirit of the 
people. It was quite inconceivable 
that such a Government could survive 
in an environment so free as that 
which the Russian masses had formed 
for themselves. Yet some people may 
see in this refusal to submit any 
longer to despotism a contradiction 
of the essential spirit of Russia—the 
spirit of meekness and _ holiness—of 
humanity. That may be, but as yet 
it is merely a surface contradiction, 
and has not gone far enough to con- 
stitute negation. For the Russian 
reople have early shown a passion- 
ately human enthusiasm for liberty 
such as has never before been witnessed 
in this world of sorrows. No archaic 
traditions or miserly considerations of 
expediency here, no timorous treading 
of the path of freedom, but joyous 
leaps and bounds, a plain elemental 
realization of what is right and wrong, 
beginning at the base of things without 
needing to fit itself awkwardly in with 
the twisted rulings of dry-hearted 
lawyers and the vague and‘ incompre- 
hensible formulas of technical beliefs 
and religions, accommodating them- 
selves adroitly to whatever power 
may exist at the moment. In a night, 
it seemed, the Russians, with splendid 
fearlessness, had passed over all West- 
ern notions of liberty. That cireum- 
stance is not surprising; it would 
indeed have been surprising had it 
not come about. For the Russians 
have merely shown their honest, 
liberty-loving countenance to Europe 
without altering in the least its 
noble expression. Here I wish to em- 
phasize that I speak of the Russian 
people as apart from the Russian 
politicians who form their new Govern- 
ment. It is, of course, conceivable 
that the people having thrown off one 
form of tyranny may in the end be 
compelled to submit to another. But 
if the Government should gain the upper 
hand and rule contrary te the Russian 
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spirit, there is always this hope that 
the masses, guided by past experience, 
would not participate in it, and would 
regard it with distrust as something 
quite separate from their lives. We 
in the West are in a different condi- 
tion. We put our faith in something 
immense, inhuman, and remote from 
our lives, which we believe is evolu- 
tionary and which we proudly call the 
State. To the keeping of the State 
we confide our individual consciences 
and human responsibilities. Hence 
we accept its laws as the sole guide of 
justice and conduct among us, and _ all 
our customs, our conventions, and 
even our religious beliefs are controlled 
by the spirit of such laws which in 
reality represent the enterprise of the 
elect in exploiting the ignorance and 
inertia of the multitude. Thus with 
us what human feeling is left has 
become standardized, and such in- 
dividualism as the few enjoy because 
of their lack of realization of the 
plight of the many is merely a gray 
illusion. Yet so charmed are we with 
our legal-ridden system that we believe 
it to be the true civilization, and the 
high-sounding phrase public law of 
Europe has been opportunely coined 
to describe the ideal which we wish to 
see all the world accept. But the Rus- 
sian peasant has no such distant and 
grandiose aims. He does not ‘think 
imperially.’’ Were he to declare him- 
self he would say that he feels some- 
thing of the spirit of the universe 
within: his own individuality, and 
that he has no need to go outside his 
communal village to find expression 
for it. His attitude towards life is 
peaceful and domestic, whereas ours 
is interfering and aggressive. He has, 
in short, kept himself apart from the 
State, but not from his fellowmen, 
whereas the exact contrary is the 
ease with us. Hence he is not patriotic 
in the sense that we understand 
patriotism; he is for humanity, pot for 
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nationality; and this humanity he 
finds wherever he may happen to be 
himself. To detail the peculiar his- 
torical circumstances which have pro- 
duced this state of mind in the Russian 
peasant would require more space than 
we have at our disposal. In passing, 
we can only note it and say that it is 
beyond doubt the most important 
factor of the situation which we are 
discussing. 

We see thai the Russian revolution 
in itself has, so far, produced no fun- 
damental change in the world; it is 
only that because of it reality becomes 
more evident. Always the Russians 
have felt what is clearly evident to 
them today that our morality as 
compared with theirs was a faded 
morality. Of course, they cannot be 
content with this faded morality. It 
does not accord with their state. Did 
not their great thinker, Herzen,* 
warn us that this would be the case. 
“The emancipated Russian,’’ he de- 
clared as far back as 1855, ‘‘is the most 
independent man in Europe. What 
shall stop him? Shall respect of the 
past? But does not the history of 
modern Russia begin with an absolute 
negation of nationality and tradition? 
. .. We accept your doubts. Your 
faith does not move us. You are too 
religious for us. We share your hatreds, 
but we do not understand your attach- 
ment for the heritage of your ances- 
tors. We are too oppressed, too un- 
happy to be contented with half 
liberty. You have arrangements to 
make, scruples restrain you. We have 
no managements, no scruples, but 
power fails us for the present... . 
There is certainly something mad in 
our life, but nothing vulgar, nothing 
of the bourgeois. Do not accuse us of 
criminality because we do not respect 
what you respect. Who reproaches 
foundlings with not venerating their 


*Herzen’s Letter to M. Paul Michelet, 
1855. 
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parents? We are free. We began by 
ourselves. We are independent, for we 
possess nothing. We have almost 
nothing to love. There are bitterness 
and offense in our every memory. How 
can we accept your faded morality— 
a morality neither Christian nor 
human, existing only in theoretical 
exercises and in the formulas of 
lawyers? What veneration would you 
inspire us with for this pretorium of 
your barbaric Roman justice, for 
these heavy crushing vaults without 
air and without light, rebuilt in the 
Middle Ages and replastered by the 
freedom of the tiers état. Perhaps they 
have not in them the snares of the 
Russian tribunals, but who can prove 
to us that there is justice?’’ At present 
the Russians are an inspired people— 
inspired because they can at last 
apply the ideal of brotherhood which 
they have long felt and practised in 
their village communes and among 
themselves generally to the organiza- 
tion of the State, and an immensity of 
pent-up zeal has been released. We 
may call these ardent Russian re- 
formers of the world extremists and 
say that they are inexperienced. But 
so impertinent a pose will only shame- 
lessly reveal our own sorry ineptitude. 
We are apt to be jealous and peevish 
because we are weary of the futility 
of our own respectable politics and are 
afraid of being human lest we should 
be forced to unbend. But the Russians 
know better than we the true way of 
life, and as this true way of life has 
entered their very soul they are not 
likely to be stayed in their good work 
by the pompous and envious croak- 
ings of the politically overfed West- 
erner. The foundling of Herzen’s 
vision has grown up to manhood, and 
his knowledge of what the world 
needs has been gained out of the in- 
finite depths of his own suffering. He 
has too much loving realization in his 
heart to find room for sentimental 
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illusions. 
face of wrong. But it is none the 
less human and, if not wholly just, 
at least sincere. It is Russian and 
elemental. So long as Russia is true 
to herself the whole cause of humanity 
will benefit and Russia will prosper, 
but if she allows Western forms to 
stifle her spirit, then the revolution 
will have destroyed far more than it 
has set up. The gain of a free form 
of management—a mere Government 
—would be but a poor exchange for 
the loss of a human soul. But Russia, 
as I have said, has had plenty of 
warning. Her foremost thinkers have 
always seen that in the West the 
trouble is more deep-seated, and if 
not more immediately oppressive, at 
least likely ultimately to be. more 
devastating than the local ills of 
Russia. Here, they perceived, it is the 
‘inner spirit of things that is wrong.* 
It is the Roman way of looking at life 
which the Western nations have 
appropriated—a way which is dictated 
by a narrow spirit of individualism, 
sensuality, and predominance of in- 
tellectual standard. In this world of 
naked interests and barren egotism, 
it seems to Russians that the heart 
has not much to say. Hence they see 
that the basis of Western law is 
reverence for strict formalism and its 
disregard for equity; of Western 
political economy complete individ- 
ualistic egotism; and of Western 
morality, self-defense, and _ self-asser- 
tion. As all these things are cruel, 
false, and selfish, they understand 
that they are directly opposed to their 
‘own—the Russian—and therefore the 
human ideal. In a world where realities 
are bound finally to assert themselves, 
they feel that such conditions must 
inevitably collapse. But this collapse, 
involving, as it inevitably must, not 
only the wreckage of the structure, but 


*The Slavophiie Creed, by Paul Vinogradoff. 
Hibbert Journai, 1915. 
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the annihilation of its foundations, 
requires more than a mere convulsion, 
a mere revolution, for its accomplish- 
ment. It calls for a veritable cataclysm. 
Now all Russian thinkers plainly 
foresaw this coming crisis. The broad 
human environment of their own 
land fitted them in a special sense to 
be the prophets of the age and of the 
universe, for they looked out on the 
world with clear Russian vision from 
the vantage-point of humanity itself. 
Their minds were free and fresh, not, 
like Western minds, rendered stale and 
frigid by excessive applications of cold 
analytical reasoning. Thus Tolstoy 
wrote* a work to which he gave the 
title The End of the Age, and prophe- 
sied that the destruction of the Russian 
State would be a sign of the beginning 
of the destruction of the whole of the 
false Christian civilization. Dostoev- 
sky* prophesied that in Russia Europe 
would find her final account. It was 
Russia’s mission, he said, the inmost 
essence and ultimate destiny of Russia 
to reveal to the world her own Russian 
Christ. With uncanny accuracy he 
predicted not only the present war of 
the nations, but the course it would 
take. ‘She is,’ hexsaid,, addressing 
messieurs les doctrinaires, ‘‘on the eve 
of ruin; your Europe, of a general 
universal and terrible catastrophe. 
The ant-hill which has long been in 
course of formation within her, without 
a Church and without Christ (for the 
Church, having muddled her ideal, 
was long ago embodied in the State), 
with a moral principle shattered to its 
foundations, having lost all that it 
had of universal and absolute—the 
ant-hill, I say, is undermined... . 
The symptoms are terrible. Alone 
the inveterately unnatural political 
situation of the Powers of Europe 
may serve for a beginning to anything. 

*Tolstoy’s The End of the Age, 1900. 

tDostoevsky’s Letters to His Family and 


Friends and Pages from the Journal of an 
Author. 
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How could they be natural, if their 
formation was unnatural, and the 
abnormality had accumulated for cen- 
turies? One small portion of mankind 
shall not possess the rest as slaves, 
yet it was solely for this purpose that 
all the civic institutions of Europe 
(long since un-Christian, which are 
now perfectly pagan) have hitherto 
been formed. This unnaturalness and 
these unsoluble political questions 
(which are, by the way, familiar to 
everybody) must infallibly lead to 
one huge final disintegrating politica! 
war in which all Powers will have a 
share and which will break out in our 
century, perhaps even in the coming 
decade. All the old things will crumble 
forever. The waves will be broken 
by our shore alone, since only then 
will it be palpably and evidently 
revealed how greatly different is our 
national organism from European.”’ 
Yet one more prophecy by a Russian 
thinker, Herzen.* “Europe,” he de- 
clared, “is close upon a_ terrible 
cataclysm. The world of the Middle 
Ages is at an end, the feudal world is 
dying. Men are disquieted, agitated. 
They ask themselves if Europe, the 
old Proteus, thatworn-out organism, 
can yet find sufficient force to work 
out its own regeneration. They 
dread the answer; they groan with 
uncertainty.”’ 

The dreaded cataclysm is here. 
The war is merely the opening phase. 
Amid the general confusion which it 
has caused the Russians have eman- 
cipated themselves, but beeause of 
that it is quite wrong to say, as men 
are saying, that the ideas which have 
led to this cataclysm are the same 
ideas which have produced change in 
Russia. For I must repeat again that 
the spirit of Russia always was more 
liberal, more human that is, than 
that of the mere political systems in 


*Herzen’s The Russian People and Their 
, Sociatism, 1855. 
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the West, no matter as such how ad- 
vanced they might have been. Russia, 
in short, needed the revolution, but 
not war—that was Europe’s necessity. 
The war no doubt helped on the 
revolution, but the country had long 
prepared itself for the change—and 
war or no war the change would soon 
have come. In one sense the revolu- 
tion was a quite separate event from 
war, and for the reason that the issyes 
which we imagine we are contending 
for in this war Russia had long since 
decided for herself, as a consequence 
of which she had far more freedom to 
show to Europe than Europe could 
possibly show to her. Russia has 
simply been drawn into the war by the 
force of geographical facts and the 
contagion of Europe’s political and 
economic strife But her spirit is as 
remote from this as it has been from 
all. wars in which she has engaged, a 
truism evident from all the historical 
circumstances associated with her de- 


‘velopment, and not the least, that 


rarely have the Russians had heart 
enough in any war to enable them 
to win without undergoing terrible 
reverses, and that, as a people, they 
have never shown any desire to organ- 
ize themselves into Empires. 

That the ultimate fate of Russia is 
bound up with Europe is not to be 
gainsaid. If the Russian or human 
ideal does not gain ascendency over 
the harsh and material Western or 
European beliefs, then the conclusion 
is inevitable that one day Europe 
must perish, dragging Russia, and 
perhaps all the world, along with her 
to final ruin. Already we see that these 
beliefs, opposed as they are to natural 
and fundamental laws, have begun to 
destroy themselves, and what, we 
may ask, is left to take their place 
save the Russian or human ideal. For 
this ideal is the very spirit of life 
itself, and is the only remedy for the 
disease of Europe, which is decay, and 
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the only substitute for Europeanism, 
which is nothing more than a stimulant 
and a sham, a false political and 
economic activity which feeds but does 
not fight the deadly malady of the age. 
It is not, then, so much the dilemma of 
Russia that we are called upon to 
consider as arising out of the revolu- 
tion, but the dilemma of Europe itself. 
This dilemma means that either the 
sordid struggle goes on, war succeeding 
war, until the last man has been 
annihilated in Europe, or else perforce 
we accept the Russian ideal of brother- 
hood—the universal ideal. Here we 
have stated in plain terms’ the 
true problem of the age, and its im- 
mensity shows up at once the crucial 
significance of the Russian revolu- 
tion. But let us always bear in mind 
that while the changes in Russia are 
tremendously important in that they 
, bring us, as it were, face to face with 
the critical need for an alternative to 
our own civilization, yet the problem 
was always there and has long been 
insistent, far more insistent than 
the problem of Russia and _ her 
Government. 

We know that from her side the 
resistance which the spirit of Russia 
will offer to the inroads of Westernism 
will be prolonged and obstinate. We 
know it because we understand that 
this spirit is the product of ages and is 
deeply rooted in history and tradition; 
being universal and human it is the 
very antithesis of the Western spirit, 
which is national and material. Even 
Nature herself is, and always has 
been, the inspiration of the Russian 
ideal. Nature in Russia is vast and 
untamed, and to overcome it the 
Russian people have always wisely 
organized themselves, not in conflict, 
but in harmony with its characteristics 
—that is, on broad, rugged, and honest 
lines. Thus to avoid the perils of their 
wild surroundings they were forced to 
help one another; hence the beginning 
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of their communistic agricultural sys- 
tem. At one remote time they were 
even in a position to have forms of 
govefnment which crudely expressed 
their lofty spiritual ideal. Their ancient 
principalities were, in fact, constitu- 
tional democracies or limited repub- 
lies because they were so organized 
as to give the people full and complete 
control of their destinies. Then in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there 
was the Republic of Novgorod, the 
jurisdiction of which was so vast as to 
include the half of what is modern 
Russia. No Government in the world’s 
history ever yet succeeded in main- 
taining itself on lines so free and 
democratic as this republic. Even the 
period of serfdom in Russia was never 
slavery, such as_ existed in other 
countries. To this day the Russian 
people cannot understand the obse- 
quious respect of the English pro- 
letariat for a gentleman. To come 
down to later days, we find that it is 
in the character of the mir, or village 
commune, that Russia, true to her 
historical foundations, provides the 
world with a practical example of the 
meaning of freedom—meetings held 
not in stuffy halls, but under the skies, 
women voting and sometimes filling 
the office of mayor, the decisions of 
the majority not forced upon the 
minority, but always unanimity earn- 
estly sought, and everyone possessed 
of a voice. Whether the people’s 
participation in the power of the 
State will destroy their spirit is the 
riddle of the age. Upon its answer 
depends the future of the whole of 
mankind. Some Russians, optimis- 
tically anticipating this answer, de- 
clare that Russia has already passed 
through Westernism and has _ suc- 
ceeded in remaining herself. By this 
they mean, of course, the period of 
Peter the Great. The bureaucracy, 
they say, imported an army, a navy, 
education, and administration from 
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the West, but they persisted in be- 
lieving that they could accept these 
things and at the same time shut out 
Liberalism. Therein lay their fatal 
error. But do we not know from the 
depths of our own bitter experience 
that political Liberalism is no remedy 
for the ills of the age? Yet what could 
the bureaucracy do? Circumstances 
were too much for them. Probably, 
not altogether blind to the evil -of 
Westernism, they aimed at accepting 
only its instruments of power while 
rejecting its essential principle, the 
nominal sharing of the actual power 
itself. Therefore the crisis became 
acute for them first; it will be the turn 
of the Western nations soon. ; 
Communism may have brought to 
Russia a good deal of suffering, in so 
far as it allowed despotism to flourish, 
but for a long time it has kept Russia 
safely outside the vicious circle of 
Western political movements, the col- 
lapse of which is now evidenced in the 


war. But, of course, up to the present - 


Russia has not solved the problem 
which the West from another side, 
too, has grappled with and also failed 
to solve: the conflict between the free 
development of the individual and the 
power and welfare of the State. For a 
long time it simply ignored the prob- 
lem, but in the end it had to force a 
change without knowing in the least 
whether or not this change would lead 
towards a solution. The autocracy 
has gone, but what will Russia put 
in its place? At present Russians are 
inspired with good intent and generous 
feelings. Sincerely they desire to give 
expression to their universal spirit. 
The period is one of transition with 
them; they have not as yet left their 
old state, nor have they entered into 
their new predestined state. Can they 
reconcile the one with the other, or is 
the’ contradiction to be final and 
definite? Most Russians full of con- 
fidence in themselves believe that they 
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can succeed, but on this point Euro- 
pean observers, who see Russia already 
taking up with Western fallacies and 
failures, are sceptical. Will the en- 
thusiastically human spirit of the 
Russian people centered in the com- 
munal system, with its equal division 
of lands among an agricultural people, 
suffice to enable Russia to realize her 
ideal without repressing the individual, 
to discern all that is good in Western 
sciences while rejecting much that is 
bad, to persuade her people volun- 
tarily to adopt, as a result of education 
and instruction, these benefits—or will 
the history of Europe, beginning from 
now, reproduce itself again in Russia? 
Merely to state the immensity of the 
problem that lies before Russia—it is to 
sigh and almost to despair. Only onecon- 
solation is left, that Russia, as we have 
seen from our historical glimpses, is ex- 
ceptionally strong and well equipped 
for the struggle, and, if she is to fail, 
it is inevitable that some time must 
pass away before her failure is visibly 
accomplished. Ah! were she only to 
succeed—we hardly dare anticipate 
so grand a solution—then Europe and 
all mankind would be saved. 
Lancelot Lawton. 


P.S.—The above article was written 
immediately after the outbreak of the 
revolution, and since then many 
events have happened in Russia, in- 
cluding the establishment of a Repub- 
lic. The comments everywhere excited 
by these events make it more and more 
apparent that the average Western 
mind is incapable of understanding the 
psychology of the Russian peasant. 
That this defect is shared too by some 
of the Russian people themselves is 
proved by Kerensky’s harsh and 
hysterical treatment of the Russian 
soldier peasant who asked him quite 
simply: ‘‘What is the use to divide the 
land after we are dead?’’ This mis- 
understanding of the Russian peasant 
is the supreme tragedy of a tragic 
age. Only those who understand 
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Tolstoy can understand the Russian 
peasant, and, of course, it is not con- 
venient to understand Tolstoy at the 
present time. But what is happening 
in Russia is proof that the moujiks 
did not call him the clever Moujik 
for nothing. The Russian peasant is 
sincerely puzzled because of the ill- 
feeling aroused by his desire to end 
the war and return to his native 
village. He thinks it only natural 
that a man should be attached to his 
home, his family, and his land. To tell 
him that he may be enslaved by the 
Prussians is not to frighten him, for 
he cannot imagine any conditions 
worse than those of the old régime, and 
yet under those conditions he managed 
to preserve what is imperiled now— 
his life, and with it, his human feelings, 
his dignity, and his freedom of spirit. 
And, besides, how is it possible, it 
may be asked, to enslave a man whose 
needs in life are so small? He will 
say what you call suffering, accus- 
tomed as you have been to comfort, 
would be ease, and even luxury, for 
him. Moreover, he will tell you that 
he will tackle troubles when they are 
actually here and when he sees with 
his own eyes that they are really 
directed against his existence. He was 
told that he was fighting a war of 
defense and that the Allies were doing 
the same—well, nobody is_ perfect, 
and if the enemy will go home, he will 
do likewise, and there is an end of the 
matter. Nitchevo! Talk with him— 
he will be sure you have been fooled 
and are trying to fool him. Attempt to 
coerce him—there are millions of him, 
and you can’t execute or put millions 
into prison—even in the name of 
liberty. To change him you would 
have to give him a new head, a new 
history, and a new religion. Of course 
you are as much confused by him as 
he is by you. One minute you sneer 
at him, saying that he is a ridiculous 
idealist, a dreamer, a utopian, and the 
next you pompously rebuke him, 
saying that he thinks only of his own 
skin, his obscure village, and his little 
bit of land somewhere in the remote 
interior of Russia. The truth is he 
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makes you feel intensely angry with 
him, simply because he seems to you 
so elusively inexplicable. You send 
innumerable political missionaries to 
him to explain that he doesn’t mean 
what he says, but his retort is that 
you don’t say what you mean. You 
cannot imagine that with his healthy, 
instinctive desire to survive he can be 
both a poet and a practical man at the 
same time, serving as much as any 
mortal can humanity’s highest interest 
—the interest to preserve and not to 
destroy itself, which is but another 
way of talking about uplifting human- 
ity. Your*way of serving humanity, 
according to his philosophy, is to 
serve yourself and your own ends by 
committing suicide enthusiastically— 
the perversion of idealism for narrow 
businesslike aims and ambitions is how 
your conduct seems to him. Yet this 
is exactly what you charge him with, 
because not having seen as much of 
the world as you have, the instinct to 
live is stronger in him than the instinct 
to die. Perhaps he may seem raw and 
simple, but it is certain that you are 
little better—that at best you are only 
a trifle moré developed, and this only 
in the sense that your brain is stuffed 
with knowledge, and is more chaotic 
than his. Could you ever fully develop 
you would arrive at a state in which 
his simple wisdom,. would, become 
intelligible to you, and you would have 
respect for him. But meanwhile you 
think yourself the cleverer of the two, 
because a great distance separates 
you from him. But the source of life— 
that is of Eternal Truth—lies nearer 
to him than to you, and your wander- 
ings therefore can lead you nowhere, 
save only to destruction. He pities 
you and wants to save you; yet some- 
times you laugh in a superior way at 
him, and sometimes you call him a 
coward and a traitor—language which 
has no meaning for him, for his Faith 
cannot be upset by mere taunts. As a 
matter of fact he is neither of those 
things which you have called him. 
He is simply a moujik in muddy boots, 
whose character is not unlike that of the 
idiot of Dostoevsky’s imagination, and, 
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of course, he is quite out of place in the 

palaces of Ambassadors and Arch- 

bishops. Who is to say that he is selfish 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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and stupid and that these others are 

selfless and wise?—time and destiny 

alone can arbitrate on such an issue. 
L. L. 





SPAIN IN THE WORLD’S DEBATE. 


Some water has run even under 
Spanish bridges since Shakespeare 
wrote of “tawny Spain, lost in the 
world’s debate.”’ In the very year 
preceding the outbreak of European 
war, Spain, following the lead of her 
progressive and energetic king, had 
seemed finally to cast aside her atti- 
tude of isolation and to throw in her 
lot with that of France and England. 
The reign of King Alfonso XIII had 
been a slow and painful but continu- 
ous movement towards recovery from 
the fatal year of 1898. Recovery for 
Spain, deprived of her colonies but 
possessing great resources and ener- 
gies, meant development of those 
resources and a_ unifying process. 
The progress of the various regions 
had become marked, and the con- 
necting link between these regions 
was the Monarchy. But when the 
war broke out, Spain had not achieved 
her unity nor was there any great 
body of public opinion representative 
of the whole country. The fall of 
Sefior Maura’s Government in 1909, 
after the execution of Ferrer, was 
brought about by humanitarian, if 
ignorant, demonstrations in Paris and 
London, more than by any demon- 
strations in Spain. This fact explains 
much, for it means that an act like 
the sinking of the 
evoke individual condemnation, but 
not a great wave of public opinion 
throughout Spain. The geography 
of the country makes against unity. 
Trains cannot circulate rapidly over 
mountain ranges; the Madrid news- 
papers only reach Barcelona or Valen- 
cia on the following day; even the 
system of weights and measures is 
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not the same throughout the country. 
Each region has thus suceceeded in 
retaining its characteristics and lan- 
guage, and the regionalist revival 
during the last half century has been 
especially marked in Spain. In the 
North the Basques preserve their 
native songs and legends, with their 
prehistoric language and traditions; 
the Austrians have their bable; Galicia 
has a whole literature, partly in prose, 
but especially in verse, in which such 
names as those of Rosalia de Castro 
and Don Eduardo Pondal deserve, if 
they do not possess, a European celeb- 
rity. The language spoken and written 
by the Sevillan also is almost as dif- 
ferent from Castilian as.is Neapolitan 
from Italian. On the East ecoast— 
Alicante, Almerfa, and especially Valen- 
cia—commercial progress of late years 
has been as considerable as has been 
industrial progress in Bilbao and the 
Northwest, and both commercial and 
industrial progress in Catalonia. Here, 
too, the development has not been 
exclusively material. The Catalan 
literature is richer and more vigorous 
than that of Galicia, and Jacinto 
Verdaguer and Victor Balaguer in 
poetry, and in prose Angel Guimer& 
and Santiago Rusifiol, are but four 
out of a galaxy of writers, none ot 
whom have attained the real greatness 
of Verdaguer or Rosalia de Castro. 
but many of whom are thoroughlv 
worth reading. And Valencia, the 
Oriental city of soft light, painted by 
Sorolla, the most prominent of a 
whole school of Valencian painters, 
as Mariano Benlliure is chief among 
her sculptors, and described so power- 
fully in the novels of Vicente Blasco 
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Ibffiez, has been sung in Valencian or 
Limousin by Teodor Llorente, a poet 
who ranks with the greatest poets of 
Catalonia and Galicia, and lives also 
in the work, likewise written in 
Valencian, of a number of playwrights 
some fifty years ago, as Francisco 
Palanca and Eduardo Escalante. All 
this is interesting, delightful, and 
valuable, and cannot for a moment 
be suspected of injuring the interests 
of Spain as a whole. Yet it must be 
admitted that the progress has been 
too exclusively limited to a few great 
towns—Bilbao, -Valencia, Barcelona. 
There are regions and villages in Cata- 
lonia as backward as any in Spain. 
The peasant of the soil has not gained 
anything; his lot has not improved. 
During these years of progress peasant 
emigration from Spain went up by 
leaps and bounds. Catalonia has much 
to do in her own house before she can 
speak of setting that of Spain in order. 
It is impossible for a foreigner not to 
sympathize with the active, progressive 
Catalans. He finds himself more at 
home in the streets of Barcelona, where 
people walk fast, swinging their arms, 
and faces have a look of purpose. 
“But,” the Castilian will say, ‘you 
have made a huge city, and of course 
you must hurry to go from one part 
of it to another. I live in my small 
town, quietly and well.’’ In fact, the 
two peoples cannot understand one 
another, and this is the more regret- 
table because both have great virtues, 
and there are arts and crafts in Castile 


which might well put to shame those | 


of many regions which call themselves 
_ more civilized. The Catalan question 
is thus mainly due to difference of 
temperament. The phantom of sepa- 
ratism is a political weapon. It may 
be used by the Catalans to extract 
concessions from the Government or 
it may be used by the Government to 
keep the rest of Spain quiet. But it 
has no real, certainly no wide basis in 
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reality. As Don Francisco Cambé, 
leader of the Catalan Regionalists, 
wrote in a letter recently published 
“Catalonia is not and cannot be 
separatist. Material separation would 
mean the death of Catalonia.” But 
Catalonia likes to represent herself 
as the living flower on the dead stalk of 
Castile. Yet, it may well be asked, if 
each region has been so successful in 
flowering, what quarrel- have they 
with the poor stalk which has allowed 
them thus to flourish? Is their outery 
all an altruistic desire that Castile 
should share their advantages? In 
the same letter Sefior Camb6 writes: 
“Catalonia has succeeded in imposing 
the will of its citizens and doing 
away with the electoral farce, from 
which springs all the corruption of 
Spanish public life. But it would be 
mad egoism for Catalonia to be con- 
tent to enjoy alone the advantages 
which she can thus obtain, forcing the 
Government to bestow concessions 
in her exclusive interest while the 
corruption and abuses of the old 
political system continued in the rest 
of Spain.” This is the less candid 
because Catalonia is not popular in 
the rest of Spain, and would not be 
accepted as political redeemer. It is 
perhaps a pity that this should be so, 
and the Catalans’ reputation of revo- 
lutionaries is certainly as little deserved 
as that of separatists. A small hody 
of revolutionaries, mainly internationai 
and consisting of professional bomb- 
throwers and syndicalist strikers, has 
succeeded from time to time in ter- 
rorizing Barcelona, as other great 
cities; but the Conservative forces in 
Barcelona are strong, and, in fact, 
predominate, and the Catalan party, 
which recognizes this and takes as its 
watchword not a visionary progress, 
much less what may be called retro- 
gression through revolution, but order 
and respect for the law, will have won 
the day. Spain is the land of politica! 
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formule. The new formula adopted 
by the coast population is ‘Desire 
for renovation.”’ It is felt that the 
political life and administration of the 
country are corrupt and false, an 
oppressive load round the necks of the 
people. As to the parliamentary rep- 
resentative system, it is no doubt a 
sorry affair, but the very fact that 
there is real representation in Catalonia 
proves that the Madrid Government 
will not and cannot prevent the 
expression of public opinion where it 
exists. The country is suffering from a 
surfeit of politics, and what is the 
remedy advocated by the Republi- 
cans and other revolutionaries? More 
politics. The politicians in power, 
they say, attend exclusively to their 
own interests and, as a Republican 
ingenuously wrote a few days ago, it is 
unfair that the Conservatives and 
Liberals should be the only parties 
which enjoy these opportunities. Yet 
if the politicians are such harpies, it 
should be remembered that a plague 
of locusts is never effectively com- 
bated by bringing up a fresh swarm of 
locusts. It is easy to understand the 
Republican point of view. A political 
leader who has collected round him a 
body of partisans can only reward 
and satisfy their: devotion by obtain- 
ing office for himself and them. But 
if we consider not personal interests 
but the interests of the country, and 
if the parliamentary system is to be 
retained, it is scarcely doubtful that 
public opinion and aspirations can 
find a voice adequately in the two 
traditional parties, Liberal and Con- 
servative. It is necessary to strengthen 
the Liberal party; its weakness and 
divisions are responsible for much 
in the present political unrest. Four 
politicians at least, Sefior Garcia 
Prieto, Marqués de Alhucemas, the 
Conde de Romanones, and Don San- 
tiago Alba contend for the leadership 
of this party, while Sefior Azc&rate 
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and Don Melquiades Alvarez have 
recently seceded from it to return to the 
Republicans. 

Without asking anyone to renounce 
his opinions and ideals, it would be 
an interesting experiment were Re- 
publicans and Carlists, Socialists and 
Revolutionaries, to proclaim a truce 
for ten years, that is to say, to give 
the present system ten years in which 
to effect reforms, to carry out “the 
revolution from above” (in Sefior 
Maura’s phrase), without being ham- 
pered by the shadow of any revolu- 
tionary movement. At all events, if 
politicians really care for the interests 
of Spain, they will make politics 
more a question of principles and less a 
matter of personal groups. If democ- 
racy means agitation in the name of 
the people, let political groups and 
parties prosper and multiply; if it 
means government in the interests 
of the real people, it is highly prob- 
able that this will best be attained 
by the dull and orderly succession of . 
two great parties, representing the 
two main currents of opinion. What is 
quite certain is that there is no wide- 
spread anti-dynastic feeling in the 
country. The King is _ personally 
extremely popular, nor are the evils 
from which Spain suffers laid generally 
at the door of the Monarchy, and 
much less attributed to King Alfonso 
XIII. The King, has said the Con- 
servative Premier, Don Eduardo Dato, 
stimulates progress in Spain. The 
Monarchy, says the Liberal Conde de 
Romanones, is the basis of all progress 
in Spain. What has been interpreted 
abroad as an anti-dynastic revolution 
tones down in Spain to a desire for 
reform. Besides the political system, 
the administration of the country is 
unsatisfactory. Taxes and _ public 
works alike are farmed out in such a 
way that the State receives but little 
of what the people pay, and the work- 
men little of the sums expended by 
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the State. Here, again, the remedy is 
not a political revolution, but the 
education of the individual to under- 
stand that the State is not an ab- 
straction, a wonderful purse which 
one may beg from or rob at will, but 
that the State is the people, and that 
the interests of State and people are 
necessarily one. Certainly as public 
opinion develops in Spain it will be 
strongly behind the Government which 
diminishes the number of officials, 
pays them better, and punishes with a 
swift and reientless hand any official, 
high or low, convicted of defrauding 
the State by any of the hundred means 
at his disposal, such as collusion in 
contraband or in evasion of taxes. 
It was against routine, bureaucracy 
and corruption that the army pro- 
tested on June 1 and the ‘“‘seditious”’ 
members of Parliament on July 19. 
, Both movements occurred at Bar- 
celona, that is, in the region of Spain 
where public opinion is most keenly 
-awake. No doubt it was right to 
protest, but the protest made, by all 
means the present system should be 
given ten years’ grace, as suggested 
above, in which to effect reforms, and 
not ten years of grudging grace, but of 
hearty co-operation in the work of 
reform. All that the friends of Spain 
ean pray for is that heaven may keep 
her from embarking on a period of 
political upheaval and constitution- 
mongering from which the country 
and the people will gain absolutely 
nothing, from which the country and 
the people will suffer abundantly. 
Perhaps it will be gathered from what 
has been said above that Spain has 
plenty to occupy her thoughts and 
energies without wishing to intervene 
in the war. The plain, bald fact is 
that there are individuals, but no 
strong party, in favor of intervention. 
That a very strong element favors 
the Allies is another matter, and an 
undoubted fact. The rapprochement 
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of 1907 and 1913 between Great 
Britain, France and Spain suits Span- 
ish interests politically and commer- 
cially, and remains in force. So 
much is this the case that, at first, it is 
not easy to see with what object 
German intrigue and German gold 
are employing themselves in Spain, 
since by no possible twisting of facts 
can the interests of Spain and Germany 
be made to coincide. And since Ger- 
many has nothing to offer Spain, 
now and after the war, only the pros- 
pect of an invasion of shoddy German 
wares to take the place of those solid 
and excellent articles which prove that 
Spain is one of the few countries 
where the workman still takes a pride 
in his handiwork, it is obvious that 
every German action and intrigue 
in Spain must be directed against the 
interests of Spain. For instance, an 
agreement such as that negotiated by 
the Marqués de Cortina, by which 
Spain would obtain the coal she 
needs in return for supplying minerals 
and some of her cargo-boats now 
lying idle, would suit the interests of 
Spain and of the Allies. Is she to re- 
nounce this and similar advantages 
merely to please Germany, from whom 
she can expect nothing? No doubt 
Germany, now almost friendless in the 
Old World and the New, clings pathet- 
ically to the last vestiges of friendly 
feeling in Spain. ‘If we sink your 
steamers it is with no _ unfriendly 
motive,” she says te Spain, with tears 
in her eyes. And if she can represent 
the Allies as revolutionaries and paint 
Great Britain as the promoter of 
sedition, she argues very plausibly 
that the strong Conservative elements 
in Spain will more than ever hold 
aloof from the struggle. But even 
British diplomatists are not madmen. 
They know that the result of a suc- 
cessful revolution in Spain would be 
chaos, a chaos from which the Allies 
could receive no kind of advantage. The 
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Germans realize this too, and the 
inference is obvious. Clandestine 
sheets have even been distributed in 
the name of Great Britain and France 
inciting to revolutionary acts. 
intrigues of this kind usually end by 
reacting against their authors. Mean- 
while the advocacy of revolution in 
Spain by special correspondents sent 
by Lisbon Republican newspapers 
has, no doubt, given much satisfaction 
to Germany. The simple question 
which Spanish statesmen have to ask 
themselves is as follows: Germany 
naturally pulls for German interests, 
and the Allies pull for those of the 
Allies. On which side do the interests 
of Spain lie? The answer is obvious, 
and, accordingly, while Spain will 
maintain her neutrality, it is certain 
to become more and more friendly 
towards the Allies and more and more 
marked with distrust of Germany. 
Not only are the Allies the only 
possible customers of Spain at the 
present time, but in the future her 
interests demand that her Allies should 
be France, her neighbor to the North, 
and Great Britain, her sea neighbor. 
Unless, of course, she thinks that 
Germany is going to déstroy the 
British fleet and become the great 
sea-power. But even so, Spain is not a 
country which veers and shuffles at 
the biddings of self-interest. She will 
remain true to her quasi-Allies, as they 
were before the war, viz., Great 
Britain and France. Of that there can 
be no manner of doubt. The only 
danger to Spain at present would be if 
Germany were to persuade her that 
her neutrality demanded the sacrifice 
of Spanish interests to please Germany. 
A chivalrous country such as Spain 
might make this mistake, which a 
cynical country like Germany would 
receive with satisfied amusement. And, 
of course, Germany will continus to 
pose as the friend of law and order, 
and to represent the Allies as revolu- 
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tionaries, whereas revolution in Spain 
is the very last thing which the Allies 
desire, or which any responsible per- 
son among the Allies would encourage. 
The necessary reform and cleansing 
of the public administration in Spain 
must be gradual. The talk of Euro- 
peanizing Spain should be received 
with considerable distrust; before en- 
dorsing this formula one would like 
to be certain that Europe has not as 
much to learn from as to teach the 
Castilian and the noble peasants of 
the other districts of Spain in the art 
of living. Probably, if Spanish poli- 
ticians require a formula the best 
that they could devise would be “‘the 
old forms in a new spirit.’’ The spirit 
of the individual must change. He 
must learn to trust his own powers, to 
have pride in his country, and believe 
in its future sufficiently to employ his 
capital in Spanish industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural enterprises, 
and to live on his estate instead of 
frequenting foreign watering-places. 
But the Government will have to 
encourage all such individual initia- 
tive by providing a fairer, less oppres- 
sive and cumbrous taxation, by seeing 
to it that the laws do not remain a 
dead letter, and that justice and 
public office are not bought and sold. 
Spain suffers like other countries from 
the war, but the Spanish people is 
strangely ignorant of conditions in 
other countries if it does not realize 
how much better off it is than other 
countries. The very fact that it has an 
abundance of cheap and excellent white 
bread should keep it contented. But 
since man cannot live by bread alone 
the politicians go racing round the 
country in the search for a formula. 
They have no program which the two 
traditional parties are not able and 
willing to adopt, and frequently they 
stand in great danger of having to 
confess nakedly that their object is to 
drive out those now in power in order 
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to secure the sweets of office for them- 
selves. But the long-suffering Spanish 
people may be excused for failing to 
understand how it will benefit by the 
change. The choice for Spain thus 
seems to be between an ancient and 
somewhat rusty machine, which still 
moves forward, and is capable, given 
sincerity and goodwill on the part of 
all those concerned, of increasing its 
speed, and chaos, a machinery from 
which all the screws and hinges have 
been loosened or removed. It is surely 
not too much to expect that a nation 
of vital energy and vigorous individ 
uality such as the Spanish will have 
the strength of character not to go 
harking after foreign inventions and 
revolutionary formule, but to lay 
aside the tempting revolutionary tinsel 
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and devote themselves quietly to 
furbishing up and improving the 
existing machinery. A denationalized 
Spain would lose her soul and gain 
nothing, she would even lose that 
respect in which throughout her his- 
tory she has been held. The progress 
of each individual—and it is abun- 
dantly clear that the development of 
the individual in Spain, although it may 
still be an uphill business, is not any 
more impossible than has been the 
progress of the various regions— 
will help to vivify and reform the 
Spanish State, and the knowledge 
of this will gradually extend to 
the State that pride which the 
vast majority of Spaniards, whatever 
they may say, now have in the 


Monarchy. 
A. F. Bell. 





CHRISTINA’S SON. 
By W. M. Lerts. 
BOOK VI. 


CHAPTER I. 


There settled upon Christina, after 
her son’s death, that old age of the 
spirit which is not of years but of 
bitterness. 

The effect upon her was not, as it 
seemed, violent. People spoke of her 
as a wonderfully serene woman. They 
attributed to her a Christian resigna- 
tion that was not hers at all. The 
story of Lucilla’s desertion of her 
husband had leaked out, and_ his 
death, though it seemed to all appear- 
ance accidental, had followed with 
sinister swiftness on her departure. 
Christina gave her confidence to none 
except Mr. Ingleby and to her servant 
Theresa. She was, no doubt, what 
she appeared to many people, an 
uninteresting and conventional woman. 
She did not analyze her spiritual 
state or regard it as a matter of interest; 


its effect was negative rather than 
positive. 
The effect on her soul was like East 


wind in the physical sphere.  Cir- 
cumstances were the same, but all 
brightness and radiance were blotted 
out. There was no distance, no 
changing glory of sky, no atmosphere. 
Over all her life had come a blight, 
a dullness that left her nothing but 
the old mechanical habit of conven- 
tion. She lived her life as usual but 
with a total disinterest. Her weekly 
letters to and from her daughter Rosa 
were her sole pleasure. But the grand- 
children she could not see did not 
bring her the peculiar comfort brought 
by visible children, and news of them 
seemed to renew her passionate regret 
that Laurence had left her no child 
of his own. 

She realized now, as many in great 
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sorrow must do, that her religion was, 
after all, more habit than conviction. 
Now she sought eagerly for some real 
link between herself and *her dead. 
Often on her knees by her bedside she 
strove passionately to get into com- 
munication with her son’s_ spirit. 
Almost ... almost she seemed to 
reach him, to feel his hand on her 
shoulder, to see him. At other times 
she seemed unable to re-create even in 
memory the beloved face, or to hear 
the familiar voice. 

In the timelessness of death she 
found herself mourning her son both 
as child and man. She went over in 
her solitude every relic of his baby- 
hood; these little trivial things—books, 
toys. letters—brought her an aching 
pity. She felt herself the boy’s sole 
champion. It was true, she knew it, that 
he had been insignificant, more the vic- 
tim of contempt than the object of 
admiration, and this knowledge had 
always called forth in her a passion of 
devotion that sought to fill up a measure 
that seemed so poorly filled by life. 

Now in death she felt herself once 
more his sole champion. Yet she 
sought eagerly for the aid of others in 
prayer. She had not realized how far 
Catholic doctrine is human nature’s 
need, but now she turned to those who 
believed in prayers for the dead to 
pray for her son. 

She spoke of this to Mr. Ingleby on 
one of those Sunday evenings which 
they still spent together. “You 
must pray for Laurence,’ she said; 
“you know I cannot receive Holy 
Communion now... not since I 
heard about Lucilla. I shall never 
forgive her. ...I have cursed her 
in my heart. But still I go to the 
service to pray for Laurence more 
especially, and you must never forget 
him then.” 

“T wonder 
and paused. 

“What?” she asked. 


”” Mr. Ingleby began, 
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“Ah! well. Why should I say it? We 
know so little. I wonder if your for- 
giveness of Lucilla would affect Lau- 
rence. Somehow I think it would. 
But what do we know?” 

“T cannot forgive her,’ Christina 
answered; ‘I have told her so. She 
wrote to me... yes, even she was 
shocked and horrified by his death. 
She wrote just the usual wicked non- 
sense, that she wanted to set him free; 
that she had meant to do him good 
and not harm, and that of course his 
death was entirely accidental.” 

“Most likely it was,’ put in Mr. 
Ingleby; ‘‘we mustn’t suppose any- 
thing else.” 

“Did you know that he had sold 
out his life insurance and left her all 
his money just before he died?” 

“No—that was like Laurence.” 

“Yes, tolerance was his virtue and 
his fault,’’ Christina answered. ‘‘I 
wrote to Lucilla and reminded her 
that always she will have a mother’s 
just anger to reckon with. It may not 
affect her. No doubt she'll live and 
die in prosperity.” 

Mr. Ingleby was silent for some 
moments. He had learned in his 
many years that speech is inadequate 
to most sorrows. 

“Yes, I will pray,’ he said simply, 


* “but I pray for Lucilla too.” 


There seemed no reason that this 
barren period should not last till 
Christina’s death. With the quench- 
ing of her happiness there came that 
physical self-consciousness that asserts 
itself when the mind is not pre- 
occupied. She felt her age and in- 
creasing disabilities as she had never 
done before. She talked of herself as. 
an old woman, and thought of. her 
death as the next great event in her 
physical and spiritual existence. There 
was no anticipation of further develop- 
ment in her mind. She thought. her- 
self mature and beyond growth in her 
moral stature. 
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Then one day a small incident 
began the chain of further progress, 
and unknowingly Christina went 
forward. 

A letter came from the Convent 
Rescue Home. It was from Hermione 
and begged that Christina would visit 
her soon. 

That afternoon, her engagements 
being very few, Christina went to the 
Convent. It was a gusty April day, 
wonderful even here in town with 
the shimmer and shine of young leaves, 
the glory of little gardens, the ex- 
quisite spontaneity of spring. But to 
her sore and bitter heart the beauty 
had no message. It hurt her with a 
sense of contrast. She walked pain- 
fully and laboriously, for her feet were 
tired and she was in her old age a stout 
woman. 

She was glad to reach the Convent 
parlor and to sit down. The cool 
* austerity of the room was restful to her. 
The boards had the polish that is 


characteristic of convents; the walls 


were distempered pale green. There 
was a crucifix over the mantelpiece 
and three Arundel prints on the wall. 
Opposite to her was the Meyer 
Madonna, large, matronly, and benign. 
Behind her was a bookshelf full of 
those books that the English Catholic 
most affects. Liddon and Pusey had 
nearly a shelf to themselves; below 
them were the newer theological 
divines, and, under these, translations 
from the French of St. Francis de 
Sales, Fénelon, Pascal, Abbé Pinard, 
and one or two more. Inevitable, of 
course, was the ‘Imitation of Christ,”’ 
standing between “The Christian Year” 
and the ‘‘Theologia Germanica.” 
Christina noted these things vaguely; 
she was thankful for some minutes of 
rest and solitude. She fanned herself 
with a parish magazine that lay on a 
table, for one of her many physical 
trials was a great sensitiveness to heat. 
Then the door opened and Hermione 
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came in. The girl’s beauty struck the 
elder woman every time she saw her. 
It was wonderfully enhanced by her 
black habit aad veil. Otherwise there 
was nothing that reminded one of the 
professed religious in Hermione. 

The two women kissed each other 
warmly. “How kind of you to come 
so soon,” said the girl. “I want to 
ask your advice, you know.” 

Christina smiled. She was always 
flattered by this compliment, so un- 
usual when it comes from the younger 
to the elder generation. 

“But, my dear girl,”’ she protested, 
“I’m a mere lay woman. I should ask 
your advice.” 

Hermione shook her head. 

“No,” she answered, “you’re a 
mother, and good mothers are the 
wisest people on earth.” 

“Yes, I’m a mother. But what is it, 
dear, that you want to tell me?’”’ 

“The story is hard to tell, but it’s 
about another mother, not a wise one, 
a silly, selfish woman whose mother- 
hood is her one redeeming grace.” 

‘Is it one of your penitents?”’ Chris- 
tina asked. Her face had softened, for 
she was entirely lenient to the sinners 
of this establishment. 

“No, she’s not ‘éven a penitent. 
She’s not got so far. But she writes 
to me, and that’s how I know her 
story. Itis ... it is the usual story, 
she sinned and the consequence is in 
some sense her redemption. With her 
child she has, perhaps, found her 
soul.” 

“Ah! poor thing!” 

Christina’s eyes were full of tears. 
She was listening eagerly. 

“The child’s father has deserted her. 
He doesn’t care about her any more— 
that sort of man rarely does. He 
loved her beauty and most likely she 
has lost it. She has nothing now but 
the child, and she thinks she will lose 
her too. She is badly off, and the child 
seems very ill. I don’t think the girl 
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has any friends but her landlady, who 
seems a good-natured creature.” 

“Poor thing!’ Christina repeated. 
Then she considered. 

“T’m sure I could spare her some 
money, Hermione. Perhaps I could go 
and see her too. If she has sinned she 
is sorry now, and we are all sinners. 
I am so sorry for these poor, bad little 
mothers.” Christina broke off and 
waited for Hermione to tell her more. 
The girl was looking away from her 
towards the crucifix. 

“Ah! but some are bad,” she said; 
“they are hard. You think of them 
all as the wronged and the tempted. 
This girl did a cruel wrong to a good 
man. She left her husband.” 

Christina’s face hardened. Her- 
mione went on, speaking in a low, 
eager voice: 

‘(Laurence was always so sorry for 
these girls. Do you know he gave me 
so much for our work. He said nothing 
would be too big to give. He did it 


for your sake, he said, because he had 


such a good mother. Mrs. Travis 
. . . for his sake could you help this 
woman?” 

Christina had risen and gone to the 
window. ‘Who is she, Hermione?’’ 
she asked in a.harsh voice; “you are 
keeping something back.” 

“Tt is Lucilla.” 

There was silence till a thrushin the 
garden poured out a passion of song. 
At last Christina said, ‘Tell me about 
her, please.” 

“IT don’t know every bit of the 
story,” Hermione began, “but the 
outline of it is this. She was married 
to that... that Armstrong man 
after Laurence’s death. They lived in 
London for a time. Then he got 
tired of town and wanted his old life. 
He got to know Lord Wilmington, the 
great cricketer, you know, who asked 
him to go out to India to play in his 
eleven. He, Mr. Armstrong I mean, 
agreed and he left Lucilla in London. 
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They were quite friendly then, only 
just a little bored and disillusioned. 
Lucilla was expecting her baby, and I 
suppose it hurt her that he should leave 
her then.”’ 

“Ah!” said Christina in a curious 
half-amused tone. 

“Lucilla went to Brussels, where 
she had some friends. The baby was 
born there, and she has lived there 
ever since.” 

“Ts her husband with her, 
mione?”’ 

“No. That is the point of the story. 
He met some woman in India and fell 
in love with her. History generally 
repeats itself with people of that sort. 
He wrote and told Lucilla to divorce 
him as he was never coming back. 
He wouldn’t defend the case. He 
offered her freedom.” 

Christina laughed bitterly. 

“Yes, history repeats itself. How 
just God is. Well, Hermione, I am not 
sorry for her. She has merely received 
what she has given. Perhaps she will 
realize what my boy suffered.’ 

“T think she will,’’ Hermione an- 
swered gravely; ‘but you see she has 
the child now. That is just the dif- 
ference. For the first time in her life 
she loves some one unselfishly.” 

“Then she is not to be pitied. She 
has her child, and she has money, 
hasn’t she?”’ 

‘Very little. He lost some of her 
money in speculations, and she has a 
lot of expenses. The child is very 
delicate. That is as much as I know 
of the story. Lucilla is in lodgings 
in Brussels, in debt, in utter despair, 
and she thinks her baby is dying.’ 

Again silence fell between them. 

‘“‘What can I do?” Christina, asked 
presently in a querulous voice. ‘I 
don’t forgive her, I won’t say I do. 
All this trouble is her just punishment. 
I am glad of it. What do you expect 
me to do, Hermione?” 

She turned to look at the girl. ([n 


Her- 
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Hermione’s blue eyes there was the 
luminous enthusiasm of the idealist. 
“Do you know what Laurence 
would ask you to do?” she said. 
“What?” 
“To go to her. 
Mrs. Travis.” 
Those who ask much often achieve 
much. Christina exclaimed, ‘Im- 
possible!’ and then began eager 
reasons why she could not go, the 
expense, her health, the difficulty of the 
journey. “I am old,” she said, “and 
I owe the girl less than nothing. It 
would be ridiculous, Hermione. No 
one could ask it of me. I don’t believe 
God would expect it. Lucilla wouldn’t 
want me; she hates me. If it were 
Laurence’s child I’d go to the moon for 
her, but that man’s child!—I should 
hate her, I couldn’t help it. No, 


Go for his sake, 


Laurence couldn’t ask that of me, 
Hermione.” 

Hermione nodded. 

“No, of course he couldn’t really,” 


she answered cheerfully. ‘‘You mustn’t 
worry about it then. It was just 
a notion of mine. I felt somehow 
it would be so splendid for Laurence, 
but it was only a wild idea. You 
mustn’t trouble about it. I can get my 
mother to send Lucilla some money, 
and that’s what she needs chiefly.” 

A bell rang somewhere. Hermione 
started. ‘I must go,” she said. ‘‘Good- 
bye, Mrs. Travis. Do forgive me for 
telling you all this.’’”” She bent to kiss 
the elder woman, but Christina, having 
kissed her, held her hand to detain 
her. 

“Hermione, what do you mean about 
Laurence?’ she asked, “how could it 
affect him now, whether I go or not?” 

“T don’t know how, but I feel that 
if you went it would be like a prayer 
for him. We can’t understand the 
mechanism of prayer, nor of vicarious 
sacrifice, but I believe that somehow 
Laurence would be the happier for it. 
He would have asked you to go if you 
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could. But it is, as you say, quite 
impossible. You mustn’t worry about 
it.” 

Christina made her way through the 
town. She was tired and a little 
dazed. The world seemed dream-like 
to her; the people who passed like 
phantoms. To others she was just 
an elderly matron, rather hot and 
weary, going about her _ business. 
None had the least cognizance of the 
violent moral combat that was being 
waged between her will and_ her 
inclination. 

It seemed to her almost accidental 
that she found herself at Mr. Ingleby’s 
door, but mechanically she rang the 
bell and asked for him. 

He came at once to his sitting-room 
door. “Mrs. Travis! Why, come in. 
Sit down. You are tired. My dear 
friend, I am so glad to see you. Here’s 
a nice chair. Wait a minute, they shall 
bring you tea.” 

Christina felt comforted. 

“Yes, I do want my tea,” she said, 
“very badly. I am so hot ard my 
shoes are hurting me. Yes, I will 
have a footstool, if you don’t mind. 
How nice it is to be in a friend’s 
Mr. Ingleby, I want you to 
help me. I’m going:to Brussels to see 
Lucilla; she is in trouble . . . her 
child is dying. No, please don’t praise 
me. I’m going because Hermione told 
me to go, and to please Laurence. I 
haven’t forgiven Lucilla. I don’t 
think my will has done anything right. 
It’s just for Laurence’s sake. It seems 
jmpossible, but I’ve got to go. I want 
you to find out my trains and to help 
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me. 


house. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Ingleby and Christina reached 
Brussels in the evening, a Brussels 
unshadowed by the prescience of war. 
It was the first time that Christina 
had been abroad, and something of 
the glamour of strange scenes colored, 
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even her fatigue. The foreign speech, 
the fresh clean look of things, the 
sense of adventure, made this elderly 
woman look about her eagerly and 
expectantly. She had an absurd 
feeling that she might see Lucilla 
waiting for her on the platform. It 
seemed as if they must see some 
familiar face there. 

She left all the business of travel to 
her companion, who spoke French with 
precise and slow articulation, cut short 
in. most cases by voluble English on the 
part of the official he addressed. 

“We will try that Pension on my 
list,” Mr. Ingleby told his com- 
panion. ‘You can do nothing this 
evening; you must have dinner and a 
good rest. ‘Tomorrow will be time 


enough to look up Lucilla. Now here’s 
our luggage; I’ll call a fiacre, and we'll 
be at the house soon.” 

Christina was silent as they drove. 
She had a curious exalted feeling pro- 
duced partly by hunger and fatigue, 


partly by emotion. In the evening 
light she saw an etherealized Brussels, 
a city of turrets and spires and domes 
against a sky of lucent pearl. There 
seemed to her wonderful heights and 
depths in the town. Now and then 
they looked down: into a gulf of blue 
distance and the innumerable roofs 
of the city; then about them were the 
flashing lights of hotels, of the streets, 
the shops, the Halles; medisvalism 
soared above scurrying modernity. 
It was to Christina a wonder city that 
she saw. Presently she and her com- 
panion were sitting in a little parlor, 
while an old French lady tried alter- 
nately to talk English and to under- 
stand Mr. Ingleby’s French. But it 
seemed clear that she had rooms, and 
that they could dine at once. 

It was an exquisite physical relief 
to Christina to sit down at last in a 
cool bedroom, to wash her hands and 
face in hot water, and to take off her 
hat. 
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But the novelty of the scene still 
charmed her, and she went, with child- 
like interest, to the balcony of her room 
and stood looking up and down the 
Boulevard at the trams that flashed 
and thundered by. 

A gong sounded and she went 
rather shyly downstairs. It was with 
relief that she saw Mr. Ingleby waiting 
for her in the hall. They entered the 
salle-d-manger together, and took their 
places at the long table. Various 
people, uninteresting of aspect, as the 
unknown are wont to be, sat there. 
They looked curiously at the new- 
comers, but fell to discussing their own 
affairs with the comfortable ease of 
the long initiated. 

Christina, while she took her soup, 
felt infinite doubt as to whether she 
should address her neighbor, a stout 
old gentleman, or not. At last she 
spoke shyly of the fine day they had 
enjoyed, and a perfunctory dialogue 
ensued. Most of the guests were 
English, a few were Americans, and 
one was Scottish. Those who admired 
their own French sat near Madame and 
talked to her. But it was all very 
wonderful to Christina, and to her 
frugal taste the dinner seemed quite 
luxurious, even the chicken drumstick 
with lettuce. As for the gd/eau, it was 
a marvel that she longed to carry 
straight to Theresa. 

She and Mr. Ingleby talked in low 
tones, and made inward speculations 
about their neighbors. Christina drank 
claret, and felt that her ways were 
already foreign if not cosmopolitan. 
Her fatigue seemed to have passed off, 
leaving her nerves tense and excited. 

“You should lie down or go to bed 
at once,’ said Mr. Ingleby, as they 
left the dining-room together. 

“No, I want to go to Lucilla this 
evening. Please, don’t forbid me. I feel 
I must. I have been so conscious of 
Laurence all today. I feel as if he were 
telling me to go tonight.” 
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Christina spoke eagerly. Mr. In- 
gleby heard her quietly, then nodded 
his head. 

“If you must go, my dear, you 
must.”” 

Mr. Ingleby was one of those rare 
people who can allow their fellows to be 
happy or miserable in their own way. 

“We can go by tram, I think, most 
of the way. Put your things on while 
I consult Madame.” 

Christina went up to her room and 
put on her coat, her hat and her furs. 
She looked at the contents of her 
purse, and felt anxiously for the string 
of the bag that she wore round her 
neck, for in this bag were her bank- 
notes. Then she carefully locked her 
trunk, put the key in her pocket and 
went downstairs. Mr. Ingleby was 
consulting a map in the hall. 

“T think we shall find the place 
all right,” he said; “we must go in 
‘the tram and change. Madame has 
explained.” 

It was all dream-like to Christina; 
the bright streets, the crowds, the 
sound of music, the trees ethereal and 
dim overhead, the great buildings, the 
gay cafés. Then came the change of 
trams, the little confusion and per- 
turbation, Mr. Ingleby’s inquiries, and 
after that the flash and hurry of 
another tram. Once again they were 
on the pavement turning up a side 
street, and Mr. Ingleby was again 
asking directions. 

“We are quite near now,” he said, 
“and I will tell you what I’ll do. You 
will like to see Lucilla alone. I will 
wait a few minutes in the street here 
in case you do not find her and wish to 
leave. After that I will leave you for 
half an hour and then eall for you.” 

“Thank you, yes, that will be the 
best.” 

Christina wondered if she spoke. 
She seemed to herself divorced from 
actuality, a part of some curious 
dream. 
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“This is the house,” Mr. Ingleby 
said; “now I will ask if Madame 
. .. Madame Armstrong is in.” <A 
pause followed on the ringing of the 
bell, then the door creaked open. A 
sluttish girl looked out at them. A 
dialogue in French followed. Chris- 
tina gathered that the girl did not 
wish to admit her, but that Mr. 
Ingleby was insisting. The door was 
thrown wider. 

“Goin, my dear. God go with you,” 
murmured the old man. 

Then the hall door closed and 
Christina was alone. 

She followed the girl into a dark 
little sitting-room. and waited while 
voices argued on the stairs. One was 
Lueilla’s, loud.;and angry, talking 
excited French. 

“Oh! God help me,” prayed Chris- 
tina. Both strength and courage 
seemed to be failing her. Then feet 
pattered downstairs, and a figure 
stood in the doorway dark against the 
light of the hall. 

‘Who are you?” asked Lucilla’s 
voice; ‘‘the girl told me that my 
mother-in-law had come, but I said 
she was mad.” 

Christina tried not to, hear the dull 
thumping ofher heart.;, 0+ 


“She was right, Lucilla, I have 
come,’’ was the answer. 
“You! from England? Why have 


you come? To see your revenge or 
what?” 

“T have come because Hermione 
asked me to come, because Laurence 
would have wished it.” 

Lucilla came in and shut the door. 
She turned on the electric light. Ina 
moment the little room was visible 
in all its uncomfortable disorder, but 
Christina took no heed of it; she had 
eyes only for the woman who stood 
looking at her. 

The light revealed a figure in a 
shabby dressing-gown that once had 
been ornate with laces and ribbons and 
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frills. The sordid impression that the 
dressing-gown conveyed seemed typi- 
eal too of the change, the physical 
change, that had befallen the girl. 
All color and freshness had deserted 
her. She was sallow and weary-looking, 
with dark rings under her somber 
eyes. Her dark hair was pushed 
back into an untidy mop at the nape 
of her neck. The change was so 
startling that Christina stood baffied 
and disarmed. She had hardened her 
heart against an insolent beauty and 
found instead this weary, disheveled 
woman, who seemed an _ incarnate 
disillusion. 

“T have changed, I suppose?” asked 
Lueilla. ‘‘Yes, you see your curse 
has worked. I’m reminded of it every 
day. Now you can see it. God has 
heard you. I know that.” 

Christina made a quick gesture. 

“Nonsense, Lucilla! It has nothing 
to do with me. I had no idea of your 


. . . your troubles till Hermione told 


me. I did not wish to hear of you, and 
I never asked. Whatever has hap- 
pened to you is just the natural course 
of circumstances. But I have come 
to help youifIcan . . . for Laurence’s 
sake. Let us think of your child and 
forget everything‘élse. How is she?”’ 

There passed across Lucilla’s face a 
look that expressed defiance and 
despair. 

“She is dying, I’m sure. It’s measles 
you know... and she’s so young, 
only eighteen months. The fever is 
just burning her away.” 

“Take me to her,” said Christina; 
‘(Laurence had measles very badly as a 
child. I have a lot of experience with 
children.” 

Lucilla hesitated. 

“TI don’t know why you’ve come,” 
she muttered; ‘somehow it’s not 
lucky.”’ 

“Nonsense!’”’ cried Christina, ‘do 
you think I bear a grudge against 
babies? Whatever I think of you I 
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pity your child. Come, let me look at 
her.” 

Lucilla led the way upstairs to a 
small bedroom. A dim light burned 
there. It served to show a dark figure 
by the side of a cot. 

“That is Madame Mercier,’ Lucilla 
told her companion; “she is very kind, 
she loves Marie.” 

Madame Mercier rose and bowed 
to the stranger. Lucilla explained in 
French their connection and _ the 
reason of Christina’s coming. 

While they talked Christina went to 
the cot and looked at the child who 
lay there. In the sight of sick children 
and sick animals there is a piteousness 
that goes to the heart of the spectator. 
Their patience, their helplessness before 
calamity make this appeal, and with 
it there is the sense of something 
abnormal in the physical prostration of 
that exquisite activity which belongs 
to them when in health. 

Christina put her cool hand on the 
child’s burning cheek. She took up the 
little, hot hand and held it. She 
straightened the bed-clothes and 
smoothed the rumpled night-gown. 
There had come to her the sense of 
power and efficiency that comes with 
vocation. Motherhood was her voca- 
tion, and she felt it instinctively for 
every child that needed help. 

She turned to Lucilla. 

“Tell Madame, please, to give me a 
bed or sofa somewhere. I will spend 
the night here. I had some sleep in the 
train. I can sit up for several hours 
while you rest. I can see you’re worn 
out.”’ 

There was authority in her voice, 
and Lucilla obeyed. Madame Mercier 
was profuse in apologies and declara- 
tions that she would do her best. She 
hurried away, her heels clacking on the 
boards. 

Lucilla came quickly to the side of 
the cot and bent over the fever-stricken 
child. 
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mother come back to you. Haven't 
you a smile for poor mother?” 

Christina watched silently. Here 
again was a new impression of Lucilla, 
wholly different from the former one. 
She had never connected motherly 
love or patience with the frivolous, 
selfish girl who had broken Laurence’s 
heart, yet here was a mother, broken- 
hearted herself, agonizing over her 
dying child. 

The little girl moaned slightly but 
took no heed of her mother; her dark 
eyes, somber with weariness, turned 
to the light and then away as if 
troubled by it. Christina made haste 
to shade it. 

“Just let her rest, Lucilla,’’ she said; 
“she is too ill to notice you. . . it is 
no lack of affection. Come, yuu must 
liedown. Isn’t therearoom next door?” 

Lucilla nodded. 

“Yes, Madame Mercier is preparing 
it for you.” 

“Then you must lie down there.” 

Christina followed her daughter-in- 
law to the bedroom. They were alone 
together. 

“Now lie down, Lucilla,’ said the 
elder woman; “‘if there is any change I 
will call you at once. But you can 
leave Marie safely with me. I... 
I am fond of children.”’ 

Lucilla spoke fiercely, her face turned 
away. 

“Oh! she will die, I know it... 
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“Marie,” she murmured, “here is 


(To be concluded. ) 










the only thing I have left, the only 
person who loves me and whom I love. 
I suppose that’s God’s punishment. 
Everything has gone that made life 
bearable.: No one is faithful or worth 
caring about but baby. I didn’t want 
her ... but when she came, I under- 
stood why mothers care about their 
children. They’re all we have. And 
now she is going. To see her die, oh! 
my God!”’ 

The girl flung herself on the bed in 
an agony of tears. It was fierce, 
defiant grief that shook her like a 
tempest. But Christina, watching her, 
thought of Laurence and hardened her 
heart. 

“You are worn out,”’ she said; ‘‘try 
and sleep.’’ 

As she closed the door a bellrang, and 
she stood at the head of the stairs to 
speak to Mr. Ingleby, who had called 
for her. 

“You must leave me here,’’ she said; 
“no, I’m not too tired. I’m excited 
and strung up. I can go on for a time. 
Will you call tomorrow and bring my 
trunk?”’ 

Mr. Ingleby looked at her with 
curiosity. There was a process that 
interested him more than anything on 
earth, that was to him as. scientific 
investigation is to the scientist; this 
process was the working of the grace of 
God. “I will do just as you wish,’’ he 
answered. Then the door closed and 
Christina went to the sick-room. 





With a lurch and a bump we pulled 
up at a pretty little station not fifty 
miles from the Galician front. What a 
journey it had been! We had jour- 
neyed from Roumania, and ever since 
we had crossed the frontier our prog- 
ress had been painfully slow—but then, 
a troop train in this country is never 
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guilty of exceeding the speed limit at 
any time. The only change from 
“Slow” is “Stop.’”’ As we trundled 
along through this conquered terri- 
tory, beauty mingled with destruction 
met our gaze everywhere. Here, 2 
beautiful forest gradually sloping down 
to a river—there, the remains of a 
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massive iron bridge lying in the stream, 
whilst the temporary bridge over 
which we passed swayed and groaned 
ominously. We saw the ruined villages 
and the fields intersected by trenches 
of the previous year. Everywhere the 
violation of nature—such are the 
results of the war of today. 

Upon arrival at the station we en- 
deavored to get a hustle on the of- 
ficials, but these ‘“‘worthies,”’ unused to 
our methods, refused to hustle. We 
spent half that day “manceuvring,”’ 
as the Russians call it. This consists in 
being propelled up the line till you hit 
something with a crash—you then 
reverse the process, and again find 
something waiting for you. It bears 
some slight resemblance to our shunt- 
ing, but is a far more violent form of 
amusement. Still, it was good fun, 
and reduced the task of getting break- 
fast to a fine art. One needed a good 
eye and a steady hand. But there was 
no hurry. The officials said so. The 
war had been on for nearly three years, 
so what difference could a few hours 
make? 

Eventually by what must have been 
either a miracle or a stroke of luck we 
found ourselves alongside a ramp, and 
at once the work of unloading the cars 
began merrily. In two hours we were 
on the road for the front. For once in a 
way it really was a road. We had 
often heard of the Galician roads, but 
then we had heard of roads in Ar- 
menia and never had been able to find 
them. However, this was a really 
first-class metaled road, kept in more 
or less a state of repair, and for once 
we were able to travel at a pace which 
satisfied our drivers. 

The country through which we 
passed had undoubtedly been pretty, 
but it had suffered considerably from 
the ravages of war. It was interesting 
to see the destruction—the lines and 
lines of trenches, the remains of the 
barbed-wire entanglements torn up by 
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shell fire, and the many other land- 
marks which pointed to General 
Brusiloff’s victorious push of the 
previous year. Here, we saw all the 
signs of a bitter struggle, and there in 
the corner we noticed one of the 
results—rows and rows of rough 
wooden crosses. As we went along an 
aviator, flying very low, waved his 
hand to us, and a few moments later 
we passed a British aviation camp. 
It was good to see these Britishers, 
and we had quite a long talk. To our 
surprise we met Major V , so 
famous even in pre-war days. 

Austrian prisoners at work repairing 
the road, paused a moment to watch 
our procession pass. They seemed 
quite happy, and appeared to be a 
very harmless crowd. 

Jogging along through the dust, 
which, by the way, possessed almost 
the same flavor as the kind encoun- 
tered in the Caucasus—we are con- 
noisseurs in this respect now—we 
came to a town of sorts, and to our 
surprise we saw an English hospital 
complete with the Union Jack. We 
instantly decided that the cars were a 
trifle hot and needed cooling. So did 
we; so, in spite of the dust and grime, 
we went along to pay our respects to 
the Sisters, and we spent an enjoy- 
able half-hour there. What splendid 
work they are doing out there all 
alone! 

After another short run we reached 
the tiny village—or rather the remains 
of it—which was to be our operating 
base, and we proceeded to make our- 
selves as comfortable as_ possible. 
As we were only a few versts from the 
front line, and under shell fire every 
day, we had to scatter our cars about 
the village, using what overhead cover 
we could find, as the enemy airmen 
were inquisitive blighters, and made it 
a rule to be in ‘the know concerning 
the movements behind the line. Ob- 
jectionable fellows, these airmen! Four 
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o’clock in the morning is not the time 
to drop bombs and wake us. Ten 
o’clock we don’t mind—but four! ! 
I ask you! With tents for the men and 
an empty cow-shed, possessing four 
walls and most of the roof, for the 
officers, we were soon installed in 
comfort. 

We learned from the division that a 
big push was contemplated, and so we 
settled down assiduously for several 
days to the task of reconnaissance in 
order to become familiar with the 
portion of the front along which we 
were to operate. 

The first day we visited an artillery 
observation post, from which we had a 
magnificent view of all the Austrian 
lines. They at once struck us as very 
strong—a veritable network of trenches 
and redoubts. The Russian guns were 
registering, and were doing good work. 
Nothing, we thought, could stop the 
advance of the Russian army this 
time, for we had heard many things. 

We then walked to the first line, and 
this seemed to amuse a few watchful 
and energetic snipers. They enjoyed 
it, and as they did not hit us we could 
afford to be indulgent. 

But that walk—not being “foot- 
sloggers” I suppose there was some 
excuse for us. Led by an enthusiastic 
Russian colonel whose forte must be 
walking, we almost ran along com- 
munication trenches to the third and 
second line, till eventually, utterly 
exhausted, we reached the first line, 
feeling more respect for the infantry 
than we have ever felt before. 
“Pervy leen” (first line), said the 


‘Colonel. Mopping my brow, I mur- 


mured, “Slavo Bogoo” (Thank God). 
He laughed and seemed anxious to 
go on; but this was more than I could 
bear, so I became very interested in 
“No Man’s Land,” and laid a friendly 
but detaining hand on his shoulder as 
words failed me. 

The view through the peep-hole was 
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a glorious one. Opposite on the densely 
wooded hillside were the enemy lines, 
whilst in the distance we could see the 
town of B—— guarding the way to 
Lemberg. Midway between the two 
lines in No Man’s Land stood the re- 
mains of a pretty little village with a 
river flowing placidly through it. The 
bridge across the river had been 
destroyed. So had the whole village, 
with one exception. The church re- 
mained intact as far as we could see. 

We next reconnoitred the chaussée 
road along which our cars were to dash 
to Lemberg, and found this in ex- 
cellent condition, though the shell- 
holes indicated that the enemy occa- 
sionally went in for a litile target 
practice. This finished our day, and 
you cannot imagine how glad we were 
to find our car waiting for us. We 
tumbled into it at peace with the 
world, when, just to contradict us, a 
battery on our right began to say a 
few words, and the Austrians vigorous- 
ly replied. No need to say, ‘Home, 
John.” Our driver was a wise man. 

This walk to the trenches became a 
habit with us, and each time we went 
the sun was hotter, and we liked it 
less; but it was good training for us, 
and it also enabled us to get a clear 
impression of the front in our minds. 

On June 27th we were sent into the 
trenches with machine-guns and trench 
mortars—that is to say, some of us— 
ready to assist ia the great offensive 
which was soon to start, for though 
we were really an Armored Car force 
‘we were a versatile crowd, and hated 
inactivity. 

Nothing of incident occurred until 
the morning of June.29th, which was 
one I shall never forget as long as I 
live. A dig in the ribs from my neigh- 
bor roused me to a state of intelligence 
—more or less—and I gathered from 
the agitated whispers of my inter- 
preter that the commencement of the 
great offensive had really started. 
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At 5 am. the guns got busy— 
first in a casual sort of way, making 
sure of their range, but hour by hour 
the bombardment increased in inten- 
sity until, at about eleven o’clock, it 
had reached a regular inferno. The 
roar was deafening, and the acrid 
smell of explosives nearly suffocated 
us. - The enemy front line and their 
reserve lines received a fearful pound- 
ing, as shells of all calibers—gas-shells 
and shrapnel—were’hailed down upon 
them. Trenches were battered down, 
and their forest strongholds were 
smashed to atoms. Terrific explosions 
threw massive trees bodily in the air 
to a height of 15 feet. The barbed 
wire was cut to ribbons, and by the 
evening the whole formation of the 
enemy lines seemed absolutely changed. 

Far in our rear the big guns thun- 
dered relentlessly with a whump— 
whump—whump and adeafening crash. 
Howitzers from Vickers, big guns from 
Coventry. All subscribed something 
to the tornado. 

The enemy, of course, did not take 
this sitting down, and very soon his 
guns began to pound away at our 
trenches. This was a nuisance, as it 
limited my, view. of the bombardment. 
to an occasional peep, then a dive for 
cover. 

All that day and the next the guns 
blazed away. At night the sky was red 
with the flashes, and the noise was 
appalling. The Russians were amazed 
—they had never seen such a bom- 
bardment, and were proud of it. It 


was something to be proud of too, for., 


the gunnery was magnificent. 

For the first time our strength in 
aircraft, hitherto carefully concealed, 
was revealed. 

During our first week behind the 
lines the enemy aviators made a habit 
of flying over our lines at a height of 
about 4000 feet, unchallenged except 
by anti-aircraft guns which they 
ignored. Observation balloons were 


‘ brought down each day. We saw 


five brought down in flames in the 
first four days we were here, and each 
time the airman returned in as leisurely 
manner as he came—to demand his 
Iron Cross. Our boys, however, said 
that the work of destroying an observa- 
tion balloon was so easy that Iron 
Crosses were only given to those 
aviators who had brought down six 
in one day. 

Still, all had been changed. Our 
aeroplanes soared everywhere. Our 
observation balloons remained un- 
harmed. Like a-swarm of bees our 
airmen flew cver the enemy lines 
dropping bombs or taking photographs, 
spotting for the artillery, and woe 
betide the invader who endeavored 
to challenge our superiority. 

I was fortunate enough to see a 
magnificent duel between an Allied 
aviator and an Austrian. Circling 
round and round, their machine- 
guns spat at each other. I spotted 
another Hun coming up in the dis- 
tance and wondered what would 
happen. Perhaps our man saw him 
also and spurred himself for a greater 
effort, for he suddenly flew at his 
adversary, his machine-gun rattling 
away, and with a lurch the enemy 
aeroplane dived headlong to theground, 
overturned, and collapsed in a heap. 
The other enemy aviator seeing the 
fate of his comrade, turned tail and 
made for home to report that ‘one of 
our machines is missing.”’ 

How we cheered! Side by side with 
the Russian soldiers, profane even in 
their joy, we shouted ourselves hoarse. 

Next morning was July lst, and the 
guns still thundered. We wondered 
whether the first of the;month: would 
herald a big push on all fronts as it 
did last year. About ten o'clock 
the artillery fire slackened visibly, 
and suddenly mid a cloud of dust two 
of our armored cars, followed by 
Russian armored cars, raced down the 
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ing for the enemy, and immediately 
the infantry leaped up to the attack. 

They were met with a furious hail 
of shells from the enemy. Dodging 
the high explosives by sheer good 
luck rather than by judgment, and 
shaking the shrapnel off as a duck 
shakes the water from its back, the 
ears tore on. In a moment No Man’s 
Land was covered, and the machine- 
guns of the cars poured a murderous 
fire into the trenches. 

The infantry, who had been busy 
coming up, soon got to work with the 
bayonet, and in a short time the front 
line was won. All this we were able to 
see, though our machine-guns were also 
busy. 

Then we had a surprise. From the 
dug-outs, no doubt unharmed by the 
terrific artillery fire, large batches of 
prisoners—chiefly German—began to 
file out. They had been sent, they told 
us, to the Galician front for a rest. 
Well, they had it, we told them; but 
the heavy Hun is no humorist. 

Some burly ruffian shouted as he 
passed, ‘Well, boys, how goes it?” 
and volunteered the information that 
before the war he had been a waiter 
at the Ritz Hotel. He also calmly 
told us that he intended going back 
again after the war, and he seemed 
unable to understand our amusement. 
As I have said, the Hun really is no 
humorist. I wonder if he will go back. 

The Austrian prisoners were quite 
a smart lot of men, well-fed and well- 
equipped; but, judging from their 
appearance, they had not put up sucha 


-fight as their German comrades, 


most of whom were wounded. The 
Germans presented a most sorry 
spectacle, and were not made welcome 
by the Russians, who again broke 
into profanity. Towards the Austrians 
they seemed to bear no malice, but 
their hatred for the Hun was intense. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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road over the Russian trenches, head- 






‘It was a pleasing sight to see these 
prisoners, but the next sight was a 
terrible one. Heedless of the bursting 
shrapnel and high explosives, the 
stretcher-bearers began their work, 
and soon past us filed a long procession 
of stretchers bearing broken men— 
men terribly mangled, men in un- 
speakable agony, whose one thought 
even then was the future of their 
country. I will not try and describe 
the sights I saw, because I want to 
forget them if I can; but if you ever 
hear that the Galician front is the 
place for a rest-cure, come and see it 
for yourself. 

All day long the attack raged, but 
the progress was slow. Good news 
reached us from the right wing and 
from the left. Kerensky, the War 
Minister, whose hand has guided 
Russia through the troublous times 
following the Revolution, came ‘up to 
the trenches to exhort the soldiers to 
greater efforts, but they could not ad- 
vance. The enemy positions, known 
to be strong, proved even stronger 
than was anticipated. Attack was 
followed by counter-attack with gas 
and liquid fire and all the abominable 
devices used by the Huns, but though 
the “tavarishche’”’ (citizens, applied to 
everyone since the Revolution) held 
their ground, they could not advance. 
Officers and men, showing unsur- 
passed heroism, tried to break through 
to B , but failed to do so. All 
that day and night and the next day 
attacks and counter-attacks continued, 
‘but no progress was made, and on the 
evening of July 2d the great advance 
of July 1st ended as far as our sector 
was concerned. However, our time will 
come, and when it does Germany will 
learn that in spite of peace proposals 
and intrigues of the basest description, 
Russia, free Russia, will fulfil her 
obligations to her Allies and _ to 
herself. 
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THE GREAT PROBLEM OF INDIA—WILL ‘HOME 
RULE” SOLVE IT? 


The physical geography of India 
has not changed appreciably within 
the last two or three centuries. The 
valleys of the Ganges, the Narwada, 
the Tapti, and other large rivers are as 
fertile now as they were then; and the 
teeming millions inhabiting them are 
as thrifty and as industrious as ever. 
Over and above, they have had the 
benefit of a powerful and settled 
central government which has main- 
tained peace and order throughout 
the country in a way which was not 
possible before. Why should then the 
fiend of famine exact such heavy toll 
among them, heavier than ever before? 
Why should the indebtedness of the 
peasantry gradually assume such colos- 
sal dimensions, that there are ex- 
perienced men who despair of that 
excellent movement for the establish- 
ment of co-operative credit societies 
ever being able to cope with it? Why, 
notwithstanding the annually increas- 
ing activity of the departments of 
sanitation and education, should there 
be such a sad annual increase in the 
number and virulence of various dis- 
eases, several of which were almost 
unknown before, and numerous locali- 
ties once noted for their salubrity 
be converted into hot-beds of fever 
or plague? Why should population 
decrease or remain stationary in 
those very areas where, according to 
the views current in new India, it 
should have increased the areas which 
have advanced most along the paths 
of Western education and Western 
civilization? 

That the main cause of this heart- 
rending situation is traceable to de- 
creasing vitality, that is, to enhancing 
impoverishment, despite some delusive 
signs of apparent prosperity, there 
can be hardly any doubt. My Neo- 
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Indian compatriots and a good many 
of our English friends are agreed on 
this point. How is this impoverish- 
ment to be checked? This is the great 
problem of India, a problem com- 
pared to which others dwindle into 
insignificance. 

What is this impoverishment due 
to? Here again there is unanimity of 
opinion among us, Neo-Indians, and 
our English well-wishers—that it is 
mainly attributable to the increasing 
economic drain from our country 
ever since the establishment of British 
Rule. 

Now, this drain is twofold, being 
due partly to political and partly to 
industrial and commercial causes. Un- 
til quite recently the patriotic efforts 
of new India were almost exclusively 
directed towards minimizing the drain 
due to political causes. The experience 
of over half a century has, however, 
demonstrated how signal has been the 
failure of these efforts. India is farther 
off the goal of simultaneous civil 
service examinations now than she 
was a generation or two ago; the line 
of demarcation between provincial and 
imperial services, instead of being 
gradually obliterated, has been grad- 
ually becoming sharper and sharper; 
the volume of the drain due to the 
British element in our State adminis- 
tration has been becoming larger and 
larger. 

This might well have been foreseen. 
The fact cannot and should not be 
blinked, that our political agitation 
must needs be akin to the plaintive 
pleadings or eloquent objurgations of 
obstreperous mendicants despite the 
vehement asseverations of increased 
self-respect made by my Neo-Indian 
friends. Those who are really benevo- 
lent and charitably disposed do not 
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wait for their clamor but give away 
albeit at some sacrifice to themselves. 
Those who are not so disposed give to 
noisy mendicants only something out 
of their superfluities, something which 
the calculation of cold selfishness in- 
sures their being not deprived of what 
they consider to be necessary for their 
comfort and well-being. Andsuchis the 
prevailing disposition of the great ma- 
jority of civilized mankind in the West. 

The lamentable failure of political 
agitation to solve the problem of im- 
poverishment turned the attention 
of new India, a decade or so ago, to 
the other source of the impoverish- 
ment—commercial and industrial ex- 
ploitation by foreigners. Unfortunately 
Neo-Indian attempt in this direction 
has met with formidable, almost 
insuperable obstacles; and the volume 
of foreign exploitation instead of being 
attenuated, has been attaining alarm- 
ing magnitude. I have dwelt at length 
on the causes of this failure in my 
“Tllusions of New India’ (Chapter 
IV). They are of such a nature as to 
preclude any rational hope of future 
success under existing conditions. 

The obstacles must be removed, the 
conditions must be changed. 

But how? Many of my Neo-Indian 
brethren baffled in their industrial. and 
commercial attempts have fallen back 
upon the political path and are pur- 
suing it with redoubled energy. From 
the original modest demand of a 
reasonable share in the administration 
of the country their aspirations have 
risen to “Government on the colonial 
model,”’ and latterly to ‘(Home Rule.” 
Until there is some such drastic 
change in the political condition of 
India, there is no hope, they say, for 
her industrial regeneration, and, there- 
fore, for any appreciable improvement 
in her material condition. 

I sympathize with these aspirations. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that 
“Home Rule,’’ would, on the whole, 
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be an improvement upon the present 
system of administration. No sane 
man would dispute this position. 
But ‘‘Home Rule” appears to me such 
a far-off event, that, I am afraid, if 
we had to wait for it, increasing 
impoverishment and the depredations 
of the demons of famine and disease 
would reduce our people to such a 
condition that they would hardly be 
in a position to benefit by it. 

The unexpected, however, does hap- 
pen sometimes; and if notwithstanding 
the evidence of history and sociology 
and the reasoned opinions of respon- 
sible statesmen to the contrary, a 
freak of politics secured ‘“Home Rule’”’ 
in the near future, to what extent 
would it solve the momentous problem 
we are confroated with and avert the 
impending economic crisis, the shadow 
of which may already be seen by those 
who have eyes to see? 

A discussion of this question would 
not be of mere academic interest. For 
on the result of it would depend what 
measures should be adopted for the 
amelioration of the material condition 
of the mass of our people. If it can be 
shown that “Home. Rule” would 
affect it very substantially and de- 
cisively, it would not be amiss to put a 
little more heart into the movement 
for it. If, on the contrary, we see that 
the land of “Home Rule” for which 
some good and sanguine souls are 
yearning, instead of “flowing with 
milk and honey,” is likely to yield 
but little of those delectable products, 
it would behoove us to consider more 


“seriously what non-political measures 


could be adopted for the material 
betterment of the country. Consider- 
ing the remote and contingent charac- 
ter of “‘Home Rule” this would be wise 
in any case. It would be doubly so, if 
“Home Rule” be found to be something 
on which new India cannot reasonably 
pin its faith, at least, to the extent it 
is doing now. 
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It may be readily conceded that with 
the inauguration of “Home Rule” 
the politicians of new India would be 
able to carry out the reforms which 
they now vainly contend for in the 
Legislative Councils. These reforms 
so far as they bear upon our economic 
problem fall into two categories— 
one which concerns it directly, and the 
other indirectly. The more impor- 
tant measures included in the former 
are: 

(1) The substitution of Indian for 
foreign agency in the various depart- 
ments of the State in a proportion 
very much larger than at present. 

(2) Protective duties. 

(3) State pioneering of industries. 

(4) Dissemination of Technical 
Education. 

Among the indirect measures the 
most important is the extension of the 
present system of education, especially 
of elementary education, with a view 
to make it free and compulsory. 

It should be observed that the 
continuance of British Rule is pos- 
tulated, and postulated rightly, by all 
our political parties, not excepting the 
“Home Rulers’ as essential for the 
maintenance of British Rule. 

Taking the reformatory measures 
in the order they have been mentioned 
above, the first would certainly effect 
some reduction in the economic drain 
from the country, but not to the ex- 
tentimagined. The high-placed Indian 
officials, especially those who have 
had their training in Europe, either 
by inclination or by indirect compul- 
sion, either voluntarily or involuntarily, 
approximate as far as possible, to the 
social standard of Europe. In their 
tastes, their amusements, their apparel, 
food, drink, medicines, etc., they 
become more or less like Europeans. 
Consequently if their employment 
reduces the drain due to political 
causes, it makes hardly any impres- 
sion upon the drain due to the com- 
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mercial exploitation of India. It is 
even possible, that the reduction in 
the one case would be balanced by an 
increase in the other. For the influence 
of the example set by the well-to-do 
Indian officials would permeate Indian 
society more largely than at present, 
and the demand for Western articles 
would rise in proportion. So commer- 
cial exploitation by foreigners would 
not only continue almost as if they were 
Europeans, but might even increase. 

With the establishment of “Home 
Rule,”’ it would certainly be possible 
to inaugurate a policy of protection 
for Indian industries, but it would 
not be possible to discriminate between 
the “European British subjects” and 
the Indian subjects of the Empire. 
It may be possible to set up a wall of 
tariff against competition from outside 
India, but it would not be possible 
to set up a wall of nationality inside 
India against the kith and kin of the 
ruling race, and possibly also of those 
who are in friendly alliance with them. 
It is they who would be mainly bene- 
fited by the policy of protection, for 
it would be as irrational to demand the 
first industrial attempts by one of the 
poorest and, so far as mechanical and 
commercial progress is concerned, one 
of the most backward people of the 
world to compete freely with the 
wealthiest peoples of the globe, with 
a century of. mechanical and commer- 
cial progress at their back, as it would 
be to expect a weak starveling to run a 
race successfully with an able-bodied 
athlete who has had the start of a 
league. The hoarded wealth of India 
is a myth. Westerners can spend 
lakhs upon experiments. where Indians 
could hardly afford to spend, hundreds. 
Some sort of protection has lately 
been afforded to the cigarette and 
sugar industries of India; and it is 
Westerners who have mainly, if not 
almost solely, benefited by it. The 
enhanced duty now imposed on im- 
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ported cotton goods is certainly of a 
protective character. If it could be 
maintained after the war is over— 
which I doubt very much—the Man- 
chester mill-owners would be sure to 
transfer their operations here, and we 
cannot reasonably expect more from 
the Indian cotton-princes of Bombay 
than that they should be able to hold 
their own. 

That large industries, whether run 
by foreign or indigenous agency, would 
afford some relief to people on the 
brink of starvation is unquestionable. 
But, in the first place, the relief so 
afforded would not be very much. At 
present they afford employment to some 
two millions of our population. - If 
their magnitude is doubled or trebled 
they would absorb some two or four 
millions more of our people—an in- 
significant fraction of the total num- 
ber. Secondly, large industries on 
modern methods are so fruitful of 
social evils, that only very substantial 
economic gain could make up for 
them. But there would be no such 
gain when those industries are owned 
and managed by foreign instead of 
indigenous agency. Industrial expan- 
sions with foreign capital and under 
foreign management would benefit the 
people of India but little. 

The same remarks apply to the 
pioneering of our industries by the 
State. There is hardly any Indian wit- 
ness who did not recommend this 
measure before the Industrial Com- 
mission which held its sittings lately 
in various parts of India; and it has 
been repeatedly and ardently advocated 
by several Indian members of the 
Legislative Councils. Yet it is, or 
should be, well known that Govern- 
ment pioneering so far as it has gone, 
has, as might have been foreseen, done 
but little good to the people of India; 
and we cannot reasonably expect it do 
do more when the “Home Rule’’ is 
established. Government for some time 









pioneered the iron industry of Barakar, 
and the advantage of the pioneering 
was derived not by Indian, but by 
English enterprise. Agriculture is the 
largest industry of India, and Govern- 
ment has been pioneering it for over 
three decades through a number of 
demonstration and experimental farms. 
There are fairly well-manned depart- 
ments of agriculture, imperial and 
local, with chemical, entomological, 
mycological, bacteriological and various 
other experts. Government has also, 
in a sense, been pioneering another 
important branch of industry, mining, 
through its Geological Survey depart- 
ment. But whatever benefit there has 
accrued from this pioneering has been 
derived chiefly by Westerners not by 
Indians, because the former are im- 
mensely wealthier and are much better 
equipped, physically and mentally, 
for industrial and commercial pur- 
suits. The only large industry on 
modern methods in which Indians 
have made a mark is the cotton indus- 
try of the Bombay Presidency; and 
that industry was developed without 
Government pioneering, in fact with- 
out any help whatever from Govern- 
ment, long before the days of Directors 
of Industries and other high function- 
aries watching over the industrial 
development of India. So far as the 
people of a country are concerned, 
the development of its resources with 
the help of foreign capital has some 
meaning, but by foreign capital and 
under foreign management has none. 

» Iam in complete sympathy with the 
Technical Education movement. In 
fact I was one of the first, if not the 
first, to plead for it some thirty years 
ago. I am afraid, however, the move- 
ment is too late now. Within the last 
thirty years, the Westerners and the 
Japanese have gone so far ahead of -us 
industrially, and have been so firmly 
establishing themselves in the markets 
of India, that it has been yearly be- 
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coming more and more difficult to 
compete with them. The difficulty is 
considerably enhanced by the fact 
that our young men who receive tech- 
nical education do not enjoy the 
opportunities which the Westerners 
have of completing it by practical 
training in large works. The result of 
-high: technical education has so far 
been highly disappointing. The re- 
cipients of such education have not 
the capital to engage in less industrial 
ventures themselves, and in respect of 
employment, they are no better off 
than those who have received high 
literary education. There are but few 
large industries in Indian hands which 
can absorb them, and the Europeans 
who mostly own them naturally prefer 
their own kith and kin. The condition 
of those who have been trained in 
Europe and America is_ especially 
pitiable, in that their style of living 
has become more expensive, approxi- 
mating as it does to the Western 
standard. There is, I am afraid, no 
hope that with the dissemination of 
high technical education and with per- 
sistent endeavor, the indigenous indus- 
trial enterprise will ever attain anything 
like the magnitude of such enterprise 
in the West. I have, in my “Illusions 


of New India’’* urged considerations ° 


which show that such a consummation, 
even if desirable from a strictly 
material standpoint, is not practicable. 
There is no subject on which there 
is such complete accord in new India, 
as the extension of the present system 
of education, especially of elementary 
education, none which is more elo- 
quently and more insistently pressed 
on the Government, none which elicits 
more enthusiasm in the press or on the 
platform. In the case of high education, 
the ardor of my Neo-Indian friends 
may not be untinctured with selfish- 
ness, for on it they have to depend 
for their means of livelihood. But, in 
* Op. cit., pp. 105-130. 
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regard to mass education, there is not 
the shadow of a suspicion of the desire 
being tainted by motives of narrow- 
minded self-interest; and I fail to 
account for its vehemence except on 
the supposition of Western bias, 
coupled, perhaps, in some cases, with 
inexperience. It is taken for granted, 
that as compulsory mass education is 
prevalent in Western countries which 
are highly prosperous materially— 
at least apparently—the same sort of 
education would result in the same 
sort of prosperity in India. One might 
as well reason, because eating meat 
(especially beef) and drinking beer 
prevail among the English people who 
are immensely rich, the adoption of 
the same diet and the same drink by 
Indians would also make them as 
prosperous. 

It is indubitable, that high educa- 
tion has led to the material pros- 
perity of a small section of our com- 
munity comprising a few thousands 
of well-to-do lawyers, doctors and 
State-servants. But their occupations 
being of a more or less unproductive 
or parasitic character, their well- 
being does not solve the problem of the 
impoverishment of India as a whole. 
On the contrary, as their taste for 
imported articles develops iu propor- 
tion to their prosperity, they help to 
swell rather than to diminish © the 
economic drain from the country which 
is one of the chief causes of the 
impoverishment. 

A broad survey of the results of the 
system of elementary education which 
has been spreading in India for over 
three generations would force the 
conviction upon any unbiased observer, 
that it has not, on the whole, fur- 
thered the well-being of the multitude. 
It has not enabled the cultivators to 
“grow two blades where one grew 
before.” On the contrary it has 
distinctly diminished their efficiency 
by inculeating in the literate prole- 
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tariat, who constitute the cream of 
their class, a strong distaste for their 
hereditary mode of living and their 
hereditary callings, and an equally 
strong taste for shoddy superfluities 
and brummagen fineries, and for 
occupations of a more or less parasitic 
eharacter. They have, directly or 
indirectly, accelerated rather than 
retarded the decadence of indigenous 
industries, and have thus helped to 
aggravate their own economic dif- 
ficulties and those of the entire com- 
munity. What they want is more 
food and more nourishing food, and 
new India vies with the Government in 
giving them what is called ‘educa- 
tion’? which not only does not enable 
them to get it, or hold out any reason- 
able prospect of their ever being 
able to get it, but, on the contrary, 
fosters in them tastes and habits 
which make them despise indigenous 
products and render them fit subjects 
for the exploitation of scheming capi- 
talists mostly foreign; and ‘‘education”’ 
which, instead of enlightening their 
intellect so that they may have a 
proper understanding of their own 
interests and those of the entire com- 
munity, obfuscates it so as to make 
them oblivious of those interests and 
ready to sacrifice substance to shadow, 
exchanging a good portion of what 
food they grow, which if kept in the 
country would make famine a rare 
occurrence, for imported inutilities, 
futilities, and superfluities; an “‘educa- 
tion’”’ which instead of developing their 
The Hindustan Review. 


faculties smothers them, instead of 
inculeating in them self-reliance and 
the dignity of honest, productive 
labor, makes them averse to it and 
prone to unproductive work, not 
unoften of a shady and degrading 
character. Political and economic 
causes could not have led to the ex- 


tinction of indigenous industry if- 


they had not been co-operated by 
change of taste fostered by the West- 
ern environment of which the so-called 
“education” is a powerful factor. 

I have now gone over the more 
important refcrms bearing upon the 
great problem of India which might 
be expected to be carried out with the 
inauguration of ‘‘Home Rule,” and 
have seen how they will fail to solve 


it. In fact, “the chances are, she would 


be much more inextricably entangled 
in the toils of Western civilization 
without any adequate compensating 
advantage, aad the grip of the West 
would close on her to crush her more 
effectively.”’"* .Her salvation lies not 
in the region of politics, but outside it; 
not in aspiring to be one of the “‘great’’ 
nations of the present day, but in 
retiring to her humble position, a 
position, to my mind, of -solitary 
grandeur and glory; not in going 


‘forward on the path of Western 


civilization, but in going back from it 
so far as practicable, not in getting 
more and more “entangled in the 
silken meshes of its finely knit wide- 
spread net,’’ but in escaping from it as 
far as possible. 

: Mr. Pramatha Nath Bose. 





I. 

“Now, boys,” said M. Rimbout, 
the French master, ‘“‘let us not be so 
slow. Come, translate. Whose is ze 
turn? Yours, Green. Take zis leetle 
piece of unseen. It ees not hard; 
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” 





oh, no. Begin—Quand méme’ 

Green was not a¥genius. The sun 
was shining and he, with the rest of 
the class, was yearning for the cricket- 
nets. He looked doubtfully and un- 


**The Illinois of New India,” p. 2365. 
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lovingly at the page. ‘‘Altogether,’’ 
he began. 

“No, no,” cried the master im- 
patiently. ‘‘Next boy.” 

Watts was diffident, but suggested 
‘“‘Whenever.” Folgate was confident 
and rapped out ‘‘Wherefore,” as if 
there could be no possible doubt. 

M. Rimbout’s face darkened. He 
suspected a conspiracy of feigned 
ignorance. ‘I shall ask every boy,’ he 
said, ‘‘and eef I do not have ze right 
answer, ze class will stay here till 
tea.” 

This was serious. It meant losing a 
cricket practice, and on such a heaven- 
ly afternoon! As anxiety deepened 
the guesses grew wilder. When only 
Squab remained the elass settled down 
to sullen despair. 

Squab was one of the school butts 
—a forlorn-looking little shaver, with 
a bad limp, a stutter, and no physique; 
slow in his work, and given to moon- 
ing about in odd corners with a book 
or a paper in his hand. From him no 
help was to be looked for. 

Yet, strange to say, it was forth- 
coming. 

“You, Browne,” said M. Rimbout, 
taking out his watch and laying it on 
the table, a clear indication that he 
too thought the issue was decided. 

“Sp-sp-spite of everything,” an- 
swered Squab with quite unusual 
signs of interest. 

M. Rimbout lifted his watch, and 
his face relaxed into a smile. ‘‘Zat ees 
one of eets meanings,’’ he said. ‘‘Where 
did you meet wiz eet?” 

“IT read in. the p-p-p-paper, sir, 
that some great Frenchwoman had 
taken it as her motto. She m-m-meant 
to succeed in sp-sp-spite of everything.”’ 

“Well, Browne,” said the master, 
“your place in ze class ees not a ver’ 
deestinguished one, but you have on 
zis occasion, quand méme, saved ze 
class.” 

From that time “Squab” fell into 
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disuse. For a week Browne was 
everywhere hailed as “Quand Méme.” 
At the end of that time a process of 
attrition had reduced the name to 
more manageable proportions. For the 
rest of his school life he was known as 
Conk. 


II. 


The interest excited by the unex- 
pected rescue of the French class soon 
flickered out, and Conk dropped back 
into his old position—half butt, half 
puzzle; “an awful ass,” qualified by 
the addition, ‘“‘but a rum fellow.” 

On the boy himself, however, the 
experience left a permanent mark. He 
had already become so accustomed to 
thinking himself a hopeless dunce 
that now it seemed: to him as if a 
revolution had suddenly broken out 
in his humdrum life. The gleam of 
success, so insignificant in the eyes of 
his schoolfellows, was to him some- 
thing wonderful and entrancing. The 
success coming, as it had done, in 
connection with that chance phrase, 
“quand méme’’ held for him thence- 
forth a kind of mystical import. 
It was a secret password that made 
him free of a host of new ambitions, 
an open sesame before which all kinds 
of impossible doors might, he felt, 
fly open. 

His first efforts were not crowned 
with any great. success. He showed 
his gratitude to the French language 
by taking extra pains over M. 
Rimbout’s lessons, but his wretched 
stutter spoiled his chances. Evenapart 
from this, he was not quick and alert 
enough to shine in question and answer, 
and in the examinations his new ambi- 
tions were responsible for a bad attack 
of nerves. In spite of this handicap, 
however, he rose from the bottom of 
the list to near the middle, and was 
greeted in his dormitory with a spirited 
rendering of ‘‘See the Conquering Hero 
Comes.” The same night he wrote 
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home asking them to send him regu- 
larly a French newspaper and a 
French magazine. He had three years 
more at school; but, though he tried 
hard all the time, and improved his 
position immensely, he never suc- 
ceeded in winning a class prize. But 
for the Shakespeare prize he was 
proxime to Eves, the school captain, 
who had won a Balliol scholarship. 

“You only won the prize by the 
skin of your teeth,” the Head told 
this gorgeous youth. ‘‘The examiner 
said he had never met with a boy so 
soaked in Shakespeare (the expres- 
sion was his) as Browne, but he made 
the old mistake and left himself no 
time to touch the last two questions.”’ 

“It’s funny,’ said Conk slowly 
when the Head- congratulated him 
on his prozime. “I’ve always been 
m-m-mooning about over Shakespeare, 
and Lamb’s Sp-Sp-Specimens, and 
that sort of st-st-st-stuff, but I n-never 
thought it would c-c-come in for an 
exam. The questions might have been 
m-m-made for me. I e-could have 
gone on for hours.”’ 

One prize, however, he did win, and, 
curiously enough, it was on_ the 
athletic side, just where his chances 
seemed most hopeless. With quand 
méme always singing in his ears, he had 
looked round carefully for some op- 
portunity of earning distinction in the 
field most attractive to the other boys. 
From football, cricket, and rackets he 
was barred by his miserable limp. There 
was just one possibility, and he 
snatched at it. The sergeant smiled 
when he presented himself at the 


. shooting-range; but half-an-hour later 


the smile had changed from amusement 
to encouragement. 

*You’ve got a rare good eye,” he 
said to the novice. ‘If you stick to it, 
you'll be in the team one day.” 

Six months later he was almost 
reverential. ‘The best shot we've 
ever had in the school, bar none,” 






he said when Conk showed him the 
silver cup which was the shooting 
prize. “You'll be shooting in the 
King’s one day; you mark my words.” 

“Oh, no, I sha’n’t,’”’ answered the 
boy; “‘b-b-but I’m glad I p-p-pulled it 
off this t-t-t-time.” 


ITI. 


When Will—to give him his proper 
name, which he thenceforth resumed— 
left school, it was to go into his father’s 
business. Mr. Browne carried on a 
big export trade with Australia, chiefly 
in hardware. The eldest son was in 
Melbourne, another was manager of 
one of the London departments, and 
Will, who was the youngest boy, had 
to begin at the bottom of the ladder. 
He had secretly hoped for a university 
career, but he recognized the fact that 
his school record had not been bril- 
liant, and he accepted the parental 
decision with a very good grace. Not 
that business attracted him, or even 
the prospect of making a big income. 
But he must do something, and he 
felt no impulse towards any other 
calling. Moreover, business would 
leave him free to try to realize the one 
strong ambition that he had brought 
with him from school. His poor 
physique, his limp, his stutter, his 
shy reserve—these things were the 
handicaps that had burdened him from 
the start, and threatened to hinder and 
mar his full development. That should 
not be, if he could by any means 
prevent it. How he would use his man- 
"hood freed from the handicaps did 
not trouble him. The great thing was 
to set it free. 

The limp seemed hopeless, but the 
stutter he determined to tackle at 
once. His salary was not large at 
first, but it was supplemented by a 
very liberal supply of pocket-money, 
so that there was no pecuniary dif- 
ficulty. He consulted a physician— 
not the family doctor, for he had 
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made up his mind to fight his campaign 
in secrecy. From him he obtained 
the address of a specialist, whose 
exercises and instructions were irk- 
some enough to raise a strong presump- 
tion of their efficacy. On these the 
boy set to work with a quiet, dogged 
resolution that, after a while, met with 
its due reward. Gradually it began to 
dawn on the family, first, that Will’s 
stammer was nothing like so assertive 
as of old, and next—after an interval— 
that it had practically gone. 

“There!” exclaimed Mr. Browne 
triumphantiy. ‘‘What did I tell you? 
It was only a matter of nerves, and 
business life is the finest tonic in the 
world.” 

Greatly encouraged by this notable 
success, Will next took in hand his 
general physique. From a child he had 
heard himself spoken of as ‘‘very 
delicate.’’ At school his limp had kept 
him out of all the robuster forms of 
exercise, and had excused his habit of 
mooning about. His chest was narrow, 
and his muscles—or, rather, lack of 
them—one of the ‘dormitory jokes. 
Now he consulted his doctor again, 
and, still without a word at home, 
spent dreary months over breathing 
practice, and then heaped Ossa upon 
Pelion—Miiller upon Sandow. Per- 
haps the ardor and perseverance with 
which he pursued his self-appointed 
tasks reacted on his business work, 
for his father, who was chary of praise, 
spared some for his latest recruit. 

“He won't set the Thames on 
fire,” he remarked to his wife, ‘but 
he’s buckled to his job a lot ‘better 
than I expected. You'll see, my dear, 
we'll make a good business man of 
him before we’ve done.” 

“TI hope he’ll be able to stand the 
life,” she answered a little anxiously. 
“You know, he’s always been so 
delicate.” 

“I believe we made a lot too much 
of his delicacy,’’ said her husband. 
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“He looks strong enough to me, except 
for his poor leg. Anyway, he shall 
have a real good holiday, though he 
never seems to care much for the sea. 
I'll have a talk to him about it. He 
generally has ideas of his own.” 

This view Will justified when his 
father spoke to him. Three or four of 
his old school friends were going to 
Heidelberg as a reading party, and he 
would like to go with them. 

“Capital!” said Mr. Browne. “Get 
up your German. Modern languages 
are an invaluable asset to a man of 
business. I only wish I’d had the 
chance when I was your age, my boy.” 

From that time, year after year, 
Will spent his holidays abroad, gen- 
erally in France or Germany. On one 
occasion he accompanied the family 
to Switzerland, and delighted his 
father by the fluency of his French and 
German. 

“The boy’s improved out of ail 
knowledge,” he declared enthusias- 
tically. ‘‘If he does take his own line, 
it’s a thundering good one. It’s a 
thousand pities about that leg of his. 
Lucky, though, it doesn’t trouble him. 
You never hear him say a word about 
it.” 

“I’m not sure that that’s a good 
sign,’ said Mrs. Browne doubtfully. 


IV. 


Mrs. Browne’s doubt showed her 
discernment. Will’s reticence about 
his lameness was due not to indifference 
but to an intense, an almost morbid, 
sensitiveness. In other respects he 
was not at all touchy. At school the 
outspoken comments and jokes over 
his stammering had rarely ruffled 
him, but the least referenece»:to, his 
halting leg stung him to the quick. 
At home it had long been understood 
that in his presence no allusion was 
to be made to the painful subject. 
Even to his doctor friend he found it 
difficult to talk of his infirmity. But 
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with his stutter overcome, his general 
physique improved out of knowledge, 
and his shyness and reserve replaced 
by the easy manners and self-reliance 
that travel so often imparts, he felt 
that the time had come to deal with 
the last and the most formidable of 
his disabilities. “Quand méme,” he 
said to himself with a little smile, 
as he faced once more the neat brass 
plate in Wimpole Street. 

“It’s a surgeon’s job, of course,” 
said the physician; “‘but if it means an 
operation, you're as fit to stand one 
as any man I know; and I wouldn't 
have said that before you took yourself 
in hand.” 

It was a fortnight before Will could 
screw up his: courage, but at last he 
forced himself into the surgeon’s 
consulting-room. 

“T won’t say for certain,’’ was the 
great man’s verdict, ‘“‘but if I were 
in your place I’d have a shot at it. 
You look in good condition, and with 
plenty of massage, and perhaps a sea- 
voyage after the operation, I think 
you’d stand a good chance of being as 
sound on your legs as any man need 
be. I can’t say it’s a certainty, but 
there’s a real good chance.”’ 

So far, so good; but when it came to 
telling his people at home, he found 
the task quite beyond him. 

“T know what it’ll be,’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘The mater’ll be half-beside 
herself, the governor will be sure 
that I’m a status lymphaticus case, and 
the girls will treat me like a pet lamb. 
And yet—oh, dash it all! there must 
be a way out.” 

One day, while he was still debating 
the matter with himself, his father 
called him into his private room. 

“Will,” the said, ‘‘you’ve been work- 
ing very steadily for a long time now. 
You'll be twenty-one this year, and 
I'd like you to have an extra good 
holiday. What do you say to America 
and the West Indies?” 
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Will's face lit up with pleasure. 
“It would be splendid,” he answered. 
“Thanks, awfully. I’ve always han- 
kered to cross the Atlantic.” 

‘Very well. You can take a couple 
of months from the middle of July, 
and I’ll give you a couple of hundreds 
to pay the bills.” 


V. 


“It’s a queer thing that Will hasn’t 
had a look at the West Indies. He 
used to rave about them, and now it 
seems as if he couldn’t get away from 
Toronto, of all places. I don’t believe 
he’s even been to California. I can’t 
make it out at all.” 

This was Mr. Browne’s comment on 
a letter from Wilk, written apparently 
in excellent spirits, but containing 
curiously little information about his 
movements, and filled with observation 
on Canadian trade and general char- 
acteristics that might almost have 
come out of a consular report. 

“T don’t think it’s the right time 
of year for the West Indies,’’ said 
Mrs. Browne placidly. 

“No, that’s true; but I should have 
thought he’d have been all ove: the 
States, at any. rate, by this time. He’s 
very careless too, and that’s not like 
him. He doesn’t give any address 
except just ‘Toronto.’ What’s the 
good of that?’’ 

“The last time he wrote was from 
some hotel—I’ve got the letter up- 
stairs. I suppose he’s still there.” 

‘“‘AHulo!” exclaimed Mr. Browne. 
*‘Here’s another scrap in the envelope. 
That’s careless again. They should 
have been fastened together.” 

“Does it say aything about his 
movements?” asked his wife when he 
laid down the offending scrap of paper. 

“No. It’s all about the war; the 
news has just got out there, and he’s 
full of it.” 

“Ah, poor boy! He'll feel his lame- 
ness more than ever now, especially 
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when he hears that Edgar and Henry 
are both joining up. It is hardon him.” 

“Yes, it is,” said Mr. Browne 
feelingly. ‘‘I believe he’d have made 
@ fine officer. I’m sure his heart’s in 
the right place.’’ 


The great catastrophe, so long 
foreseen and dreaded, had come at 
last, and, at the last, suddenly as a 
thief in the night. Britain, recovering 
from the first shock, was already 
springing to arms. The call for volun- 
teers had begun to sound, and every- 
where young, eager hearts were taking 
counsel with themselves. Three weeks 
before the breaking of the storm Will 
had gone for his American holiday, and 
in another fortnight or'so he was due 
to return. Both Edgar and Henry 
held commissions in the Territorials. 
Edgar had cabled from Australia that 
he was coming back by the first liner 
he could catch, and Henry had already 
joined up. 

Mr. Browne, proud of his. soldier 
son, but already racked with anxiety, 
relieved his feelings in true English 
fashion by grumbling. 

“Doesn’t Henry look fine?” asked 
his mother proudly, hiding her se- 
cret fears more successfully than her 
husband. 

“Don’t make me blush, mater,” 
pleaded Henry, who was back on his 
first leave. 

“It’s all very well for the young 
blood,” said his father. ‘I should 
have been agog to be off when I was 
his age, I know; but what’s to become 
of the business? Rickman told me 
today that he’s joining up next week, 
and Barton’s got the look in his eyes 
too. I’ve got Henry’s work now to do 
as well as my own.” 

“You'll have Will back in no time,” 
said Henry. ‘He'll fill my place all 
right as soon as he’s got his bearings. 
He’s got a head on his shoulders, has 
Will.” 
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“T rather wonder he hasn’t turned up 
before,”” said Mr. Browne. ‘“‘I cabled 
to him to come back as soon as he 
could. I suppose it must have missed 
him. He’s so confoundedly careless 
about his addresses.’ 

“T gshouldn’t have _ thought——” 
Henry had begun. Then he suddenly 
broke off, looked up sharply, and ex- 
claimed in a staccato aside, “Hullo! 
Who the dickens is this?”’ 

Through the open French windows 
of the drawing-room, and over the 
grass, came a gallant young figure in 
khaki and a cadet’s cap. 

Ethel, the tomboy, sprang to her 
feet. ‘It’s Will!” she cried. Then in:a 
moment, ‘‘Oh, no, of course not.” But 
she still stood there smiling, frowning, 
puzzled, hesitant. 

For there was no sign of a limp. 
He carried himself as jauntily as 
Henry himself, this young khaki 
sprig. His face was browned, as if sun 
and wind had been at work upon it, 
but, for all that, it was just a little too 
fine-drawn. <A year later in the war 
you would have guessed him wounded 
but ready to go back. 

As he came nearer he smiled. Every- 
one jumped up. 

“But it is!’ gasped Mrs. Browne. 

“Good lord! I don’t understand,” 
blustered Mr. Browne. 

“T knew it was, but cried Ethel. 

The visitor:drew himself up, and 
saluted smartly. oa) 

“T see the elder brother,” he said, 
looking at Henry, ‘‘but where’s the 
fatted c-calf?”’ 

It was only the faintest ghost of a 
stutter, but it settled the matter. 
Ethel rushed forward and threw her 
arms round his neck.:: 0 mid boi 

“That’s all right, you’ old dear!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘We had veal cutlets for dinner.” 

Mrs. Browne inconsequently began 
to weep. 

“Good heavens! Sit down, and tell 
us all about it,’”’ shouted Mr. Browne. 
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“There isn’t much to tell,’’ answered 
Will, as he lay down on the grass. 
“A chap in Harley Street told me that 
they could carve my leg into the right 
shape, but I hated talking about it— 
you know what a fool I am—and I 
dreaded all the fuss. So, when you’’— 
he looked at his father—‘‘offered me a 
long holiday in America, I made up 
my mind that if they said the same out 
there, I’d have it done, and give you a 
little surprise. They did say the same, 
I went into hospital, and you see the 
result.” 

“And what on earth made you join 
up before you were half-fit?’’ demanded 
his father, trying hard to keep the 
pride out of his voice. 

“‘T suppose I was so bucked at being 
able to hop about, and I wanted so 
badly to see whether they’d take me.”’ 

“They’d no business to do it, when 
you were only just out of the hospital. 
Of course you didn’t tell them.”’ 

“Yes, I did. I knew they’d find out, 
anyway. There are a few little souve- 
nirs still in evidence on the goodly limb, 
but they said it’d hold me up quite 
long enough to stop a bullet.”’ 

Chambers’s Journal. 
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“Oh, don’t, Will!” And Mrs. Browne's 
tears flowed faster. 

“Sorry, mater. It was only a joke. 
I believe it was my French and Ger- 
man that were the attractions. And 
when they found that I’d shot at 
Bisley, that settled the matter.” 

“What’s going to happen to the 
business I don’t know,”’’ declared Mr. 
Browne, indulging in a final grumble. 

“Yes, father,” said Will with sud- 
den seriousness, and a note of tender- 
ness in his voice that was altogether 
too much for the grumbler, “it is 
hard on you; but I knew what you’d 
have done in my place, and I couldn’t 
do any less.”’ ' 

“God bless you, my boy!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Browne, getting up hastily and 
walking into the house. 


“Quand méme—quand méme,” re- 
peated Will softly to himself just 
before he turned in that night. ‘‘Stutter, 
limp, rotten chest, no muscle, school 
dunce; not a very hopeful outfit, but 
quand méme Yi 

And he patted the sleeve of his 
khaki jacket. 

B. Paul Neuman. 


WHO’S WHO AT THE IRISH CONVENTION. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Humanly, if not politically speaking, 
the Irish Convention is a representa- 
tive body of the nation. All types 
of Irishmen, if not all the opinions of 
Irishmen, will be found at the meet-° 
ings in Regent’s House at College 
. Green, in Belfast and in Cork. It is 
an interesting company selected from 
one .of.thej most individualistic of 
peoples. ‘How many orators there 
are,” wrote an Englishman the other 
day, as he contemplated old portraits 
of Irishmen in the Dublin National 
Gallery—‘‘how many duelists, patri- 
ots, rebels, actors, how many charming 


persons of whom nothing except their 
personal attractiveness is remembered. 
The normal Irishman,” this English- 
man added, ‘“‘does not seem to be 
creative; but he is dramatic and 
expressive, highly endowed with wit 
and social gifts.” It is a generali- 
zation of which the Irish Convention 
reminds one. That this assembly has 
any general quality of greatness no 
one would pretend. But it is rich in 
personalities and in men of versatile 
natures, whose names will go down to 
posterity not in books, but in the old 
tradition of their country. 
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Perhaps a score of the ninety-odd 
members have a topical reputation— 
are persons, that is to say, with whom 
the newspapers have established a 
certain familiarity; and of this score 
three, let us say, are assured of some 
place in the history of these islands. 
Mr. John Redmond has been a leading 
Parliamentarian of his time; Sir 
Horace Plunkett is an initiator of 
social reform; the poetry of Mr. 
George Russell will survive. There is 
not much more to be said at present 
of the work and ideals of these three 
men. Mr. Russell is, of course, the 
A. E. who. was once the comrade of 
Mr. George Moore and Mr. Yeats in 
Irish literary enterprise; in his recent 
books and pamphlets he appears as a 
political idealist and the creator of 
systems of government. After Mr. 
Redmond the most important ‘“‘public 
men” at the Convention are M<¢e. 
Devlin, the Nationalist Member for 
West Belfast, and Lord MacDonnell. 
Mr. Devlin seemed until recently to be 
assured of the succession to leader- 
ship of “the Irish race at home and 
abroad’; his future does not look as 
bright as it did. To no other man, 
personally, is the Convention’s success 
so important. At the worst, however, 
Sinn Fein will hardly succeed in driving 
Mr. Devlin completely out of politics, 
for there is no questioning his clever- 
ness, and West Belfast is stiil devoted 
to its Member. Lord MacDonnell, 
like Mr. Devlin, belongs by origin to 
the Nationalist democracy and is 
“self-made.” He is a member of the 
Indian Council, and was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal in the ‘nineties. 
His Irish work began in the days of 
the Wyndham régime, when, being 
appointed Under-Secretary, he asso- 
ciated himself with the Conservative 
attempt to promote Devolution as an 
alternative of Home Rule. It is, 
however, understood that Lord Mac- 
Donnell, who is one of the chief 
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authorities on Iris Finance, has 
latterly become an advocate of ‘‘do- 
minion” self-government. 

The Convention includes few Parlia- 
mentarians of note. The Ulster Union- 
ist Council decided, wisely enough, to 
present its. case through persons of 
local standing in the northern province 
rather than through the Orange M. P.’s. 
It is notorious that the abler sort of 
Ulsterman does not enter Parliament. 
His talents are not for politics, and 
the Irish Unionist Parliamentary party 
has had to look for a leadership to a 
Dubliner, Sir Edward Carson. In 
Sir Edward’s absence from the Con- 
vention, ‘“‘Ulster” puts her chief trust 
in a man of affairs, Sir Alexander Mac- 
Donell, who had much to do with 
the organization of the anti-Home 
Rule movement of 1912-14. There 
is also in the ‘Ulster’ delegation Sir 
George Clarke, a shipbuilder. But 
it is the Catholic South of Ireland, 
not commercial Belfast, which provides 
the assembly with its best-known * 
business man. This is Mr. W. M. 
Murphy, celebrated for his victory 
over Mr. Larkin in the great Dublin 
strike of 1913-14, and the owner of a 
most successful newspaper. Mr. Mur- 
phy is popularly supposed to repre- 
sent the independent as distinct from 
the Sinn Fein Nationalists. He has 
been the bitter critic of the Nationalist 
bloc for many years, and did much by 
persistent attacks on Messrs. Red- 
mond, Diilon, and Devlin to promote 
the break-up of the old régime in 
Irish politics. Mr. Murphy, however, 
never had, and has not even now, &@ 
recognized place in Irish party life; 
and the small Healyite faction to which 
he once belonged has disappeared. olt 
seems that the brilliant Mr. Healy 
did not even receive an invitation to 
the Convention. 

The Convention is fairly strong on 
the “literary” side. Mr. Russell, Sir 
Horace Plunkett, Professor Mahaffy, 
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Lord Dunraven, Captain Stephen 
Gwynn, Mr. Lysaght, Dr. Windle 
have all written books about lreland 
and about other things also. This 
intelligenzia is, however, divided in 
its point of view. Mr. Russeli, Mr. 
Lysaght, Captain Gwynn are advo- 
cates of the idea of nationality in 
culture and a revival of the Gaelic 
spirit. Mr. Lysaght and Captain 
Gwynn, English by education and 
Oxford men, have a cultivated knowl- 
edge of the Irish language and tradi- 
tion. Their philosophy of Irish history 
is incomprehensible to men like Dr. 
Windle or Dr. Mahaffy, men of Irish 
upbringing, whose standpoint, how- 
ever, is frankly a ‘‘colonial’’ one. Dr. 
Windle and Dr. Mahaffy are both 
educationalists, the one representing 
the National University of Ireland, 
the other the Anglo-Irish institution of 
Trinity College. Dr. Windle is some- 
thing of a scientist and a Catholic 
controversialist of repute. Dr. Ma- 
haffy, who is a historian of Ireland 
and of Greece, and an authority on 
German philosophy, is one of the 
several old men of energy who stand 
out prominently at the Convention. 
There is no more notable ‘‘character’’ 
in the country. His contributions to 
political argument have often been 
pungent and to the point. Not that 
the Provost of Trinity professes to be 
a political thinker; he:is more accus- 
tomed to making epigrams than to 
making constitutions. In Ireland, he 
says, the inevitable never happens, the 
impossible always occurs. Dr. Ma- 
haffy published his first book—the 
subject was Kant—fifty years ago. 
He was, Oscar Wilde’s tutor and has 
written, on-the ‘‘decay of conversa- 
tion’; there can hardly have been a 
celebrity of the last thirty years with 
whom he was unacquainted. His 
scholastic attainments are consider- 
able, but it was less these than wit 
and social gifts which have won for 
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him popularity among the great ones 
of the earth. There is a favorite story 
of his personal experiences which tells 
how once he found himself “‘alone with 
seven kings.’”’ But he does not believe 
that Irish ideas produce great men or 
things, and under his headship Trinity 
College remains indifferent to Yeats 
and George Moore, and has been 
caught up in no current of literary 
Nationalism. Dr. Mahaffy dislikes 
Sinn Feiners, who are rival education- 
alists, and he is convinced that Patrick 
Pearse had intended to usurp authority 
at Trinity College. The Provost is, 
at the same time, essentially a liberal- 
minded man of the world—no one is 
farther removed from the provincial 
and narrowly religious type of Irish 
Unionist. 

Chairmen of County and Urban 
Councils, Mayors and Lord Mayors 
are a large block of the assembly. 
These, except as voters, do not per- 
haps count for much; and, owing to 
recent changes in opinion, their stand- 
ing as local politicians, who were 
elected before the war, is open to 
doubt. But from a historically na- 
tionalist point of view how suitable it 
is that (as has actually happened) a 
Byrne should come from Wicklow, a 
Reilly from Cavan, a Power from 
Waterford, a MacMurrough Kavanagh 
from Carlow! The names have tribal 
and ‘regionalist associations that run 
down the centuries. If the Unionists 
of Tyrone provide the Convention with 
a British Duke, the Nationalists of 
Carlow produce a descendant of the 
ancient kings of Leinster, a landlord 
and a Protestant who is also a Home 
Ruler. But most of the Chairmen of 
the County Counsils—representatives, 
Mr. Lloyd George called them, of the 
“everyday life’ of Ireland—are simple 
country folk who never dreamed of 
this fame. Of civic personages the 
most interesting is the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, Alderman O’Neill, and by 
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reason of ene great outburst of elo- 
quence. In January of this year Mr. 
O’Neill was elevated by the Corpora- 
tion to his present dignities with 
acclamation. He had been arrested in 
error during the insurrection of 1916. 
In his speech after election the Lord 
Mayor said: 


I know a man who only a few short 
months ago was despised and re- 
jected. ... The soldiers spat upon 
him. But such was fate. That man 
stood before them now. He stood 
before them now in the unique position 
of being Lord Mayor of his native 
city . . . O God! how I love Dublin. 


One has not space to say much of 

the Churches at the Convention. But 

Dr. Kelly, the Roman Catholic Bishop 

of Ross, and Dr. Bernard, the Protes- 

tant Archbishop, are two of the 

ablest men in Ireland. From the high- 
The New Statesman. 
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land of Tyrconnell comes one of the 
great Ulster clan O’Donnell, the Bishop 
of Raphoe, a picturesque figure in the 
Convention and a passionate patriot 
and Gael. None of the Labor dele- 
gates are widely known; Labor in 
Ireland has produced no notable per- 
sonalities since Larkin and Connolly. 
There is one ex-Cabinet Minister in 
the assembly, Lord Midleton, who was 
formerly Mr. St. John Brodrick, a 
member of Mr. Balfouc’s Administra- 
tion. He and the versatile Lord Dun- 
raven, who was chairman of the suc- 
cessful Irish land conference of 1904, 
represent, it is said, Imperialist as 
distinct from local Unionist ideas and 
feeling. Here a “settlement” is de- 
sired chiefly from the standpoint of 
British interest, and though the senti- 
ment may be anti-Nationalist enough, 
none of the Ulster spirit of ‘‘No 
Surrender” comes into play. 





THE HEROISM OF YOUTH. 


We hear much, and rightly, nowadays, 
of our wonder-working girls, of how ar- 
dently they have thrown themselves 
into their new world of strenuous en- 
deavor both. physical and mental at a 
period when, for many of them, the 
springtide of life is unfolding its 
blossoms and perfume. But we do not 
hear enough—it is a feminist age— 
of the boys who, without a murmur, 
have laid down ‘“‘life and bloom and 
this delightful world” at the call of 
their country. If men are often chil- 
dren, these who were children yester- 
day have become miraculous men. It 
is a@ superb and pathetic spectacle, 
this glad yet sad surrender of all that 
endears existence at the very moment 
when the full flush of existence is 
dearest, and thus, those who have 
died, laughing maybe, remain young 
forever. The anonymous elegy ‘In 


Honor” dwells on this apotheosis of 
-joy and hope and high imaginings: 


Young, young forever art thou now, 

Younger than Youth. Do peasants 
- bring 

Their pious posies, breathe a vow 
Beside thy cross, or humbly sing 

Their. “Ave”? Doth it upward soar 
To where thy radiant soul abides 

Above the rush, the strain, the roar, 
Over the peaks, beyond the tides, 

Safe in some star that shines intent, 


_And blossoms in the firmament? 


Sounds there a song beside thy grave? 

Ah! may it reach thy spirit dear, 
The soul of music: what it gave 

The giving, binding sphere to Spléré. 
And if the treble undimmed of boy 

Or girl shall find thy lonely cross, 
Back may it bring thy childhood’s joy 

With all thy gain and all our loss, 
For somehow, somewhere far on high, 
It must be gain so well to die. 
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And yet it is hard to, take comfort 
when throughout Europe, aye and 
throughout the Antipodes, Rachel 
is weeping for her children, and 
Rizpah sits, as it were, numb and 
desolate under the dew of heaven— 
a Mother of Sorrows. 

Among the masterpieces of Greek 
art is the statue of a youth hailing 
the morn. He stands, with extended 
arms, appealing to the sunrise which 
images the golden dawn of his own 
being. He seems immortal in his grace 
and strength and power. And in- 
sensibly he relates himself to all dawns 
that ever have been on sea or land, 
in mind or mood—to the first begin- 
ning of promise when ‘‘Let there be 
tight” ‘“‘moved upon the face of the 
waters.” This is no high-flown emblem 
of our eager boyhood that sped from 
school or desk or farm ‘or university 
to the greatest and sharpest ordeal 
known to man. It rushed half-con- 
scious, wholly believing, wholly faith- 
ful. It went under no conscribing fist, 
but by instinct and fealty and sports- 
manship. It left all to follow the 
flag. ‘‘Come,” as the wrestler Charles 
exclaims in ‘‘As you like it,” ‘where 
is this young gallant that is so desirous 
to lie with his mother earth?” The 
answer is, ‘‘everywhere’’—‘‘duke’s son, 
cook’s son” in a common brotherhood. 
Trained by the hard school of prac- 
tical warfare, it has laid aside some 
of its first carelessness and replaced 
it with a sterner courage, but its light- 
ness of heart, its good humor and sense 
of humor still distinguish it from the, 
bearing of all other combatants. There 
has never been a war waged by 
Britons in which these characteristics 
have been so prominent, and the more 
wonderfully so because there has 
never been a war of the Christian era— 
no, not even the Thirty Years’ War— 
when nations armed by science and 
unrelaxed by regular intervals have 
been locked in a grapple so fierce and 
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deadly. Nor one of-such vast, slow, 
unsensational developments; what mar- 
vels has not youth accomplished! 
The whole earth and both firmaments 
are its memorial. Who can forget the 
young heroism of the first Seven 
Divisions which without guns, without 
adequate equipment, saved France 
and England by their sheer splendor 
of spirit and discipline? Who can 
forget the daring sailors, mere boys 
many of them, who sank magnificent 
in defeat at the Coronal, or bled in 
victory off the Falkland Islands or in 
pursuit on the North Sea? Who can 
forget the boy-airman’s daring in a 
service that yesterday seemed a por- 
tent and today is a sky-navy? 

Two of these feats may be recalled. 
A lad fresh from school flew as ob- 
server over the German lines withsignal 
success. He was mortally wounded. 
But he managed to steer his backward 
course and to deliver his message 
before he died. Another’s pilot was 
killed gripping the joy-stick. The 
machine dived down towards instant 
ruin. Suddenly he bethought him of 
the dead man’s clutch, and, using him 
as a lever, righted the aeroplane and 
saved the situation. To recount a 
tithe of such deeds in every branch of 
the Service would require an Iliad. 
And the striplings who wrought 
them, often unknown, as often in a 
nameless grave, the striplings who 
still pass them over regarding them 
merely as “‘a good thing”’ in “the last 
show,”’ were only a brief space ago 
boys active in games or tied to some 
unheroic routine, tasting little pleas- 
ures or born to the tame treadmill of 
toil, all of them ‘‘the boys of every 
day.”” Those merry faces at ‘‘Com- 
mem.” of the Eton and Harrow match, 
that saucy errand-boy, those beardless 
footmen and clerks and shop-assis- 
tants, those gardeners’ helps and 
ploughboys—who discerned the gran- 
deur in their insignificance or the hero 
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that lurked deep down .in them? 
And least of all themselves or the 
parents whom they have inspired? 


So each company goes marching past 
the passers-by and cars, 

And it recks not it is marching to the 
everlasting stars; 

Goes a-singing and a-swinging to the 
music of the spheres, 

Till our breasts are thrilled with 
triumphs—and our throats are 
choked for tears. 


The War’s influence on youth has 
been no less remarkable. No lesson 
or sermon could ever thus have awak- 
ened their souls. Those dawdlers, 
those boys generally considered heavy 
or slovenly or stupid, those intellectual 
or social dilettantes, those aimless 
wastrels, those young hooligans, even 
those jail-birds—look at them now. 
They are quickened and quickening 
spirits bound together in a disciplined 
communion. They have learned much 
of and from each other. They have 
faced death and looked on hell 
together. You can see it in their gaze. 
They have confronted the great ele- 
mental facts of life and nature. In 
the broadest and best sense of the 
term they have become men of the 
world with a larger and longer outlook 
than was ever before possible. All 
classes have grown into mutual per- 
ceftion, and never was the name 
“gentleman” so well revered and 
understood. Boys of good families 
have enlisted and mixed with the rank 
and file. There is friendship as well as 
comradeship among them. Officers 
and Tommies alike have: discussed 
the national problems in new lights 
and from a higher standpoint, and a 
frank exchange of interests has made 
all classes and every section of them 
the more disinterested. The spirit of 
the public schools has spread in the 
ranks, and “to play the game’’ is a 
recognized standard., False rancor 


and false shame have well-nigh vanished 
Livine Aae, Vou. VIII, No. 392. 
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and the finest pride in each other’s 
achievements is manifest. The old 
leaven sedulously instilled by petty 
politicians has disappeared, and it 
must be hoped that the returning 
army will be safe from its rotting fer- 
ments when it resumes its old and 
isolated avocations. What a wonderful 
creature, too, is the young soldier- 
servant, always brisk, cheery, ingen- 
ious, humorous, tempting his master 
with dishes magically extemporized 
on fires magically kindled in the 
windy and slimy wilderness, just as 
the Indian wizard raises his tree 
suddenly from the sand. ‘Feel a bit 
better today, sir? Lumme, don’t 
mind me. I’m never ’it. The Boche 
can’t do it—’e simply can’t—missed 
me that time again, sir, see? Try a 
bit of bacon.’’ And this cheery little 
soul might have grumbled at a fare 
from the captain only three years ago. 
Three years of war have changed and 
cemented the nation more than three 
centuries of peace could ever have 
done, and it is not too much to say 
that this giant destroyer of the old 
world has already called a new one 
into being. Even many of the halt, 
the maim, and the blind have a greater 
zest in life than they had before. And 
though the set smile of snapshot 
photographers is, we fancy, sometimes 
taken from the back lines, there is 
often a smile in the heart. A boy now 
lies in hospital who kas lost both legs, 
yet his only complaint is of a “pain in 
the feet.”” And there are those who 
go on sore in body, strained in nerve, 
just as if they were playing football. 
The war, too, transforms the whole 
spiritual attitude. The goody-goody 
have become good. 

Nevertheless no country can face 
such incessant inroads on its youth 
without serious misgivings. Big wars, 
dwarfed by our world in arms, have 
usually affected the physique of the 
next generation. It was so after the 
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American Civil and after the Franco- 
Prussian campaigns. It would be a 
disaster if the coming race were to 
spring from the dregs or the sediment. 
But there are two great hopes. As 
regards the mangled, never have 
science and surgery been so resourceful. 
The war in truth has proved a supreme 
physician, and as regards those who 
have vanished childless, it is through 
their womankind that their heroism 
will be handed down. We need not 
then wail as once did an ancient 
poet, “nurtured in convulsion’’: 
“Formerly the dead left their city 
living; but we, living, hold the 
city’s funeral.’”’” Though we wear 
The New Statesman. 
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mourning we celebrate a resurrection. 

The sole stone of stumbling-block 
before the open sepulcher is our poli- 
ticians. The War is a titanic fact. 
But most of these bustlers across our 
parish corners are second-rate, second- 
hand busybodies who fear nothing so 
much as the facts which they seek to 
evade by walking and talking round 
them. The War is nothing if it is not 
national. But the politicians are local 
word-spinners—the spiders on our 


windowsills. Stranger things have hap- 
pened than that our boys, inured 
to action and union, may brush them 
away. Then, perhaps, ushered in by 
youth, the day of statesmen may return. 
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For some time past now Russia has 
been covered net only by a cloud but a 
curtain; that is, not by the mere con- 
fusion of an atmosphere but by a veil 
drawn at least partly by human hands. 
Those who took command of the 
Russian Revolution may have been 
entirely justified, at so sensitive and 
deadly a crisis, in giving us their 
own version of events; but they did 
give us their own version of them. 
As an international, if not as a national 
operation this sort of autocracy re- 
mained unbroken. Men abolished the 
Tsar but they did not abolish the 
Censor. Much of this effect of expur- 
gation’ may be produced by inter- 
ruptions outside Russia, and not a 
few by suppressions in our own pluto- 
cratic press; but the paradoxical result 
is that in some quarters the journalists 
seem to be much more under dis- 
cipline than the soldiers. We are not 
surprised at this; nor do we in all 
cases complain of it; we know that 
modern mechanical conveniences have 
not altered, and never will alter the 
naked necessities of time and place, 


of life and death. That the modern 
world ‘has swift and scientific com- 
munications may still only mean that 
it has a swift and scientific censorship. 
By telegraph and telephone messages 
travel fast—especially the message 
that there must be no messages. This 
sort of curtain may have been drawn, 
especially at the beginning of the 
business, by patriots trying to save 
their country or by traitors trying to 
sell it. But we ourselves know little, 
and ought to confess that we know 
little, beyond the broad fact that the 
country is not yet sold, but is cer- 
tainly not yet saved. We know indeed 
that this historic irony attaching to 
the position of the censor applies’ 
more or less to most of the successors 
of the Tsar. Even in order to resist a 
return to arbitrary government, they 
have apparently themselves returned 
to it. Korniloff was bitterly accused 
of the crime of trying to make himself 
an autocrat; but he seems only to have 
succeeded in making his rival an 
autocrat. We suspect, without any 
pretense of certainty, that the move~ 
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ment behind Korniloff was a healthy 
one; but we also think it quite prob- 
able that Kerensky has:defeated it by 
satisfying and reassuring some of its 
healthy elements rather than by 
merely overwhelming it with un- 
healthy ones. In that sense it is prob- 
able that there has been a compromise, 
and it matters very little whether or 
no it is called a Republic. Very little 
is told us today by calling a thing a 
Republic; and least of all that it is 
republican. But one thing is certain: 
that if it is really republican it will be 
really Russian. And if it is really 
Russian it will have to put forth its 
chief force, not against an impatient 
and perhaps blundering nationalist 
like Korniloff; but against that secret 
society of Jews and German agents 
who pull strings in the very capital 
of Russia. However these things may 
be, the first fact is certainly the 
difficulty of judging the facts; and the 
first virtue required one nearly un- 
known in our age of newspapers, 
Agnosticism. 

For it is precisely in this quality of 
cloud or secrecy that the great Slavonic 
land offers a curious contrast to another 
vast and populous territory which 
has recently joined it in the war 
against the inhuman insolence- of 
Berlin. In their ethical problem, as in 
their geographical position, Russia 
and America are at opposite ends of 
the earth. In the case of the Western 
democracy publicity is a platitude 
and has often been regarded as a 
nuisance. But we at least have never 
joined in those gibes at the United 
States which were too common during 
the period of their neutrality; still less 
should we join in any gibes at them 
for having the vulgarities as well 
as the virtues of a real and virile 
democracy; and least of all should we 
gibe at them for an exaggeration of 
publicity at this moment, when pub- 
licity is precisely what is wanted. It is 
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notable that some have already begun 
to suggest doubts about the diseretion - 
of Mr. Gerard, in publishing his pro- - 
foundly interesting and important 
chapters which came out in the 
Daily Telegraph. We can imagine that 
those rather antiquated young aristo- 
erats who form the only respectable © 
nucleus of the Union of Democratic 
Control would probably be especially. 
shocked. It is one thing to ask for the 
revelation of all that diplomatists 
really know; and another to get it, in - 
the form of what they know about 
Germany. The point here is, however, 
that if the incident be an innovation, 
it is an innovation of precisely the sort - 
which America is evidently resolved to 
introduce into the present quarrel. 
The American journalist has long been 
an amateur detective and it is clearly 
his intention to help us as a detective 
even before it is possible for him to 
help us as a drill sergeant. Rightly or . 
wrongly, the Western democrat evi- - 
dently wants to disembowel diplomacy. 
He is working out in practice some- — 
thing which looks very different from 
the same thing when our international 
idealists drew it out on paper. He is 
discovering fact after fact; and each 
separate fact singly would alone be a 
just reason for a new war with Prussia. 
In this respect America is not only 
fighting for democracy, as for a flag, - 
she is fighting':with democracy as 
with a weapon. In this sense there is a 
real symbolism in the statue in New 
York harbor; and the torch held in 
the hand of Liberty enlightening the '. 
world. There is a sort of enemy 
against whom light is as much a 
weapon as fire. Our present enemies 
are enemies of the light inthe true 
sense that for them mere exposure ‘is 
execution. And ir this sense Russia, 
however much we may sympathize © 
with her revolution, must still be 
regarded as a dark continent. Whether 
we think of the darkness as that of the 
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Siberian mine or of the Nihilist cellar; 
whether we have had blacker sus- 
picions of Sturmer or of Lenin, we 
are ignorant of how many or how few 
are marked with the mark of Azeff. 
Whatever other merits of democracy 
modern Russia may have reached, 
it has not reached this supreme good 
of democracy—daylight. The same 
mystery hangs about the favorites of 
the Soviet as over the favorites of 
the Tsar. But some of the Petrograd 
personalities are quite certainly of the 
sort which in all countries is despicable 
and in democracies is despised. For 
this is the one unquestionable good 
quality of commonwealths on the 
American model; it is the one which 
is generally most readily dismissed as a 
bad quality. The one good point of the 
popular sort of politics is that. it al- 
ways distrusts its politicians. The real 
merit of a democracy is that it gen- 
erally knows the nature of a dema- 
gogue. A demagogue has a far 
easier time in the plutocratic atmo- 
sphere of a respect for persons; nor 
would it be difficult to point out such 
The New Witness. 
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persons who have risen to the highest 
stations in our own plutocracy, and 
(what is worse) enjoyed the highest 
respect there. The American democ- 
racy is at least too large, too varied 
and too spirited to suffer from such a 
respect for persons. It will not be 
afraid to deal with Germans or pro- 
Germans, with pacifists or semi-paci- 
fists, merely because they are con- 
nected with one genteel family or 
have given help to one social group. 
We therefore, while regretting the 
blow which Russian anarchy has 
dealt to the democratic ideal, are the 
reverse of ‘repentant for our own 
dogmatic faith in democracy. But 
if we wish to judge democracy, we 
shall not judge it by that old land 
where it is new, but by that newer 
land where it is comparatively old. 
Above all, we shall judge it by that 
open space of forum and market 
place, by the fierce light that beats 
upon a throneless nation; and not 
by the darkness where all lamps have 
been extinguished in the struggle 
about a falling throne. 
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When peace comes there will be 
many children who have no clear 
recollection of anything before’ the 
war. In after years, when they turn 
back—as we all turn—to scrutinize 
their memories, they will see a red 
dawn, and recognize their earliest selves 
in the light of a stormy morning. 
To them, as children, the signs of 
tempest portended nothing—they re- 
joiced in the crimson light. 

What is the war to a child today? 
To one to whom it has not meant the 
loss of his nearest and dearest it is 
simply a pageant of the imagination. 
His daydreams are illumined by it. 
The “confused noise.’ “war's rattle.” 


‘garments rolled in blood,’’ and ‘‘the 
groans of the dying’? he may have 
heard of in his Bibie or his poetry 
book, but they are outside the picture 
as he conceives it. Unless the screen 
which so mercifully divides the child’s 
mind from actual facts is suddenly 
pierced by the realization of death, 
unless a terrible message makes known 
to him what it is to miss someone 
whom he wants above all things and 
to feel that he will always miss him, 
war is simply the fulfilment of his 
fancies. He does not want to get 
away from the thought of it as his 
elders do; he knows nothing of the 
wild recurrent wish which comes to 











hem to bar it out of their minds. 

~ could not forget it if he did wish. 

ven if he lives where he sees no 
marching, even if his elders restrain 
their speech before him, it is brought 
home to him at every mealtime. His 
food has become a constant symbol of 
sacrifice. It is a symbol only, for he 
has so far plenty to eat, but he is 
always hearing and believing that he 
must give up something. Perhaps he 
only dimly remembers when sugar 
was not scarce—its absence may be 
but a ceremonial deprivation to him, 
but he hears deprivation talked of, 
and is proud to feel himself deprived. 
At heart all children have some- 
thing in them of the savage, and even 
under the most civilized conditions 
that something shows. The time- 
honored game of battle, the fame which 
boys seem born to play, is now more 
absorbing than ever. The make- 
believe is easier now that the world is 
peopled with men in uniform, and the 
delight savors of duty. There is 
something of ritual in the ancestral 
game, and primitive man thirsts for 
ritual, for fighting, and for the sem- 
blance at least of sacrifice—but it 
must be sacrifice on the altar of glory. 
Of the highest kind of sacrifice—of 
open-eyed self-immolation—a _ child, 
in the nature of things, can know 
nothing. 

The thought of his country’s defeat 
is a thought impossible to a child. 
Those who are in the right must win. 
Goodness always succeeds. All his 
experience tells him this, and the 
better brought up he is the more is 
this fallacious certainty borne in upon 
him. At the root of it lies the fact 
that only a cruelly ill-used child can 
make the distinction between right 
and might. Are not both always upon 
the side of his parents? When he 
does wrong he is rebelling, he knows. 
against both right and might, and he 
is always worsted in the end, even if 
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in the beginning he has seemed to 
succeed. In the long last he knows 
where victory must be, and even if 
he be “given in to’”’ he knows that the 
“giving in to” is an act of grace and 
as much a sign of might as less gracious 
forms of authority. The moral out- 
look to a child is simply a vision of 
God against the wicked, those feeble 
wicked whose day is so short and 
whose dumbfounding, by one method 
or another, so sure. 

To him, then, the conflict which 
now touches his life at every turn is 
one into which he can throw his whole 
being, his dramatic imagination, his 
power of self-abnegation, his high 
spirits, his justice-loving conscience— 
his all. He does not throw it in hope, 
but in faith, or more truly in knowl- 
edge. His vague, false, childish con- 
ception of history, his nursery-picture 
of crusaders and armadas, Royalists 
and Roundheads, knights and dragons, 
aeroplanes and big guns, has come to 
life. These splendid toys, these tin 
soldiers who slaughter or, in chivalry, 
spare the amazed and black-hearted 
enemy, are more real than the people 
next door. The wicked fly ever before 
their face, and the child, like Jehovah 
of the Jews, laughs them to scorn and 
has them in derision. Of course there 
are thrilling moments when they 
seem about to turn, when the daring 
opponents of might and right seem for 
an instant to be working their will. 
He has known such moments himself, 
and he remembers without resentment 
or questioning how transient was his 
joy. A few well-understood reverses 
are necessary to the dramatic incidents 
of his little play; but even the baby 
herself must not be left in ignorance 
of their nature. They can come to 
nothing. As well may she kick the 
nurse. 

But if children are born disei- 
plinarians—-and in « sense they are 
horn militariste-—they are also logi- 
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Siberian mine or of the Nihilist cellar; 
whether we have had blacker sus- 
picions of Sturmer or of Lenin, we 
are ignorant of how many or how few 
are marked with the mark of Azeff. 
Whatever other merits of democracy 
modern Russia may have reached, 


it has not reached this supreme good 


of democracy—daylight. The same 
mystery hangs about the favorites of 
the Soviet as over the favorites of 
the Tsar. But some of the Petrograd 
personalities are quite certainly of the 
sort which in all countries is despicable 
and in democracies is despised. For 
this is the one unquestionable good 
quality of commonwealths on the 
American model; it is the one which 
is generally most readily dismissed as a 
bad quality. The one good point of the 
popular sort of politics is that it al- 
ways distrusts its politicians. The real 
merit of a democracy is that it gen- 
erally knows the nature of a dema- 
gogue. A demagogue has a far 
easier time in the plutocratic atmo- 
sphere of a respect for persons; nor 
would it be difficult to point out such 
The New Witness. 
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persons who have risen to the highest 
stations in our own plutocracy, and 
(what is worse) enjoyed the highest 
respect there. The American democ- 
racy is at least too large, too varied 
and too spirited to suffer from such a 
respect for persons. It will not be 
afraid to deal with Germans or pro- 
Germans, with pacifists or semi-paci- 
fists, merely because they are con- 
nected with one genteel family or 
have given help to one social group. 
We therefore, while regretting the 
blow which Russian anarchy has 
dealt to the democratic ideal, are the 
reverse of repentant for our own 
dogmatic faith in democracy. But 
if we wish to judge democracy, we 
shall not judge it by that old land 
where it is new, but by that newer 
land where it is comparatively old. 
Above all, we shall judge it by that 
open space of forum and market 
place, by the fierce light that beats 
upon a throneless nation; and not 


by the darkness where all lamps have 


been extinguished in the struggle 


about a falling throne. 
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When peace comes there will be 
many children who have no clear 
recollection of anything before the 
war. In after years, when they turn 
back—as we all turn—to scrutinize 
their memories, they will see a red 
dawn, and recognize their earliest selves 
in the light of a stormy morning. 
To them, as children, the signs of 
tempest portended nothing—they re- 
joiced in the crimson light. 

What is the war to a child today? 
To one to whom it has not meant the 
loss of his nearest and dearest it is 
simply a pageant of the imagination. 
His daydreams are illumined by it. 
The ‘‘confused noise,”’ ‘‘war’s rattle,” 


“garments rolled in blood,’’ and ‘‘the 
groans of the dying’? he may have 
heard of in his Bibie or his poetry 
book, but they are outside the picture 
as he conceives it. Unless the screen 
which so mercifully divides the child’s 
mind from actual facts is suddenly 
pierced by the realization of death, 
unless a terrible message makes known 
to him what it is to miss someone 
whom he wants above all things and 
to feel that he will always miss him, 
war is simply the fulfilment of his 
fancies. He does not want to get 
away from the thought of it as his 
elders do; he knows nothing of the 
wild recurrent wish which comes to 
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them to bar it out of their minds. 
He could not forget it if he did wish. 
Even if he lives where he sees no 
marching, even if his elders restrain 
their speech before him, it is brought 
home to him at every mealtime. His 
food has become a constant symbol of 
sacrifice. It is a symbol only, for he 
has so far plenty to eat, but he is 
always hearing and believing that he 
must give up something. Perhaps he 
only dimly remembers when sugar 
was not scarce—its absence may be 
but a ceremonial deprivation to him, 
but he hears deprivation talked of, 
and is proud to feel himself deprived. 
At heart all children have some- 
thing in them of the savage, and even 
under the most civilized conditions 
that something shows. The time- 
honored game of battle, the fame which 
boys seem born to play, is now more 
absorbing than ever. The make- 
believe is easier now that the world is 
peopled with men in uniform, and the 
delight savors of duty. There is 
something of ritual in the ancestral 
game, and primitive man thirsts for 
ritual, for fighting, and for the sem- 
blance at least of sacrifice—but it 
must be sacrifice on the altar of glory. 
Of the highest kind of sacrifice—of 
open-eyed self-immolation—a_ child, 
in the nature of things, can know 
nothing. 

The thought of his country’s defeat 
is a thought impossible to a child. 
Those who are in the right must win. 
Goodness always succeeds. All his 
experience tells him this, and the 
better brought up he is the more is 
this fallacious certainty borne in upon 
him. At the root of it lies the fact 
that only a cruelly ill-used child can 
make the distinction between right 
and might. Are not both always upon 
the side of his parents? When he 
does wrong he is rebelling, he knows, 
against both right and might, and he 
is always worsted in the end, even if 
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in the beginning he has seemed to 
succeed. In the long last he knows 
where victory must be, and even if 
he be ‘‘given in to” he knows that the 
“giving in to” is an act of grace and 
as much a sign of might as less gracious 
forms of authority. The moral out- 
look to a child is simply a vision of 
God against the wicked, those feeble 
wicked whose day is so short and 
whose dumbfounding, by one method 
or another, so sure. 

To him, then, the conflict which 
now touches his life at every turn is 
one into which he can throw his whole 
being, his dramatic imagination, his 
power of seli-abnegation, his high 
spirits, his justice-loving conscience— 
his all. He does not throw it in hope, 
but in faith, or more truly in knowl- 
edge. His vague, false, childish con- 
ception of history, his nursery-picture 
of crusaders and armadas, Royalists 
and Roundheads, knights and dragons, 
aeroplanes and big guns, has come to 
life. These splendid toys, these tin 
soldiers who slaughter or, in chivalry, 
spare the amazed and black-hearted 
enemy, are more real than the people 
next door. The wicked fly ever before 
their face, and the child, like Jehovah 
of the Jews, laughs them to scorn and 
has them in derision. Of course there 
are thrilling moments when they 
seem about to turn, when the daring 
opponents of might and right seem for 
an instant to be working their will. 
He has known such moments himself, 
and he remembers without resentment 
or questioning how transient was his 
joy. A few well-understood reverses 
are necessary to the dramatic incidents 
of his little play; but even the baby 
herself must not be left in ignorance 
of their nature. They can come to 
nothing. As well may she kick the 
nurse. 

But if children are born disci- 
plinarians—and in a sense they are 
born militarists—they are also logi- 
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cal. The command to love his enemies 
gives ‘the modern child occasional 
pause. “What does it mean, that 
part of ‘the reading’ in church?” he 
asks. Probably in the First Lesson 
or the Psalms he may find a city of 
_ refuge for his soul, or perhaps, if he 
confides in his mother, she will explain 
to him that it is the nursery-maid or 
his eldest little cousin, not the enemies 
of his country, for whom the Scrip- 
ture demands his forbearance. Most 
probably he will cast aside both ideals 
as impossible and go on with his dream 
of war and joy. He has not awakened, 
he has only turned over. Neverthe- 
less, the thought of ‘‘the reading”’ may 
recur. The following is a true story. 
“Could we not have made a plan 
instead of making war?”’ said a little 
boy of six years old who had been 
constantly exhorted to resort to mater- 
“nal arbitration instead of using his 
fists, and instructed in the practical 
side of religion. It was explained to 
him that ‘a plan’’ would never have 
‘been accepted by the enemy, wouid 
have been, in this case, impossible. 
“Would it have been impossible if 
we had had God in?’ he asked. No 
doubt the scruple was soon at 
rest. 

We do not think that raids seem to 
children as part of war. They are 
‘undoubtedly frightened by them. 
‘It is alarming to be dragged to the 
cellar at night, and very dull and dis- 
agreeable to have to sit there in the 
day. There is no glamour about a few 
bangs or a cloud of gnats—and fearful 
stories whispered by the maids. The 
incident helps, perhaps, in the ever- 
lasting play when other incidents are 
for the moment stale. All the same, 
‘they do not hope for raids when they 
The Spectator. 
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go to bed at night or hear their mothers 
forbidding too long a wander in the 
daytime. The drama, however, may 
be to most children worth an occa- 
sional fright. It does not wake the 
boy from the war dream—the only 
thing that can do that is bad news for 
himself and his mother. Suppose his 
father is killed—and suppose that he 
is also his hero—then the dream dis- 
perses. It fades before one of two 
sensations. A deep sense of revenge 
may come to him, a knowledge of what 
the Avenger in man has felt from all 
time. It is born of the human justice 
and the animal instinct of retaliation 
which have met together in his loving 
yet savage little heart. If he is old 


enough to feel deep sorrow—that is, 
to realize, not the horror of death, 
which is. physical, but the sense of 
missing, in its highest degree, which is 
of the soul, though not, we hope, 


eternal—then he will never be a child 
again, and war, however he comes to 
regard it, if he lives to be a General, 
an Archbishop, or a_ conscientious 
objector, will always be war. But the 
experience may take him differently. 
He may have no sense of revenge. 
Whether he has ‘or no is largely a 
temperamental question. The sword 
in his own heart may reveal to him 
that sorrow is not a thing confined to 
himself, or even to those whom he 
loves, or even those whom he approves. 
It is the great black cloud of which 
no skies are clear, which threatens the 
just and the unjust, and obscures the 


‘division which once seemed so clear 


between them. Sick at heart, he looks 
back upon his dream, which decom- 
poses, and cannot recompose because 
he stands now in broad daylight, face 
to face with the actual. 
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“In these days,” I began, but 
Francesca interrupted me. 

‘‘When anyone starts like that,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘I know he’s going to make the 
War an excuse for doing something 
rather more paltry than usual.’’ 

“**Paltry’ is not,’’ I said, ‘‘a very 
nice word.’’ 

“T’ll take the phrase back and sub- 
stitute ‘rather less noble and generous.’”’ 

“Yes, I like that better. Til pass 
it in that form as your comment on 
what you haven’t yet allowed me to 
say.” 

“Quick,” she said; ‘‘what was it? 
Don’t leave me in suspense.”’ 

“In these days,’’ I said, ‘‘one mustn’t 
spend too much on railway companies.”’ 

“True,” she said. “I’m with you 
there in these or any other days.” 

“And therefore,” I continued, ‘‘it 
will be quite enough if one of us ac- 
companies Frederick, our lively ten- 
year-old, to begin his second term at 
school. There is no necessity whatever 
for both of us to go with him.” 

‘‘Hear, hear!’’ said Francesca; ‘‘your 
idea is better than I thought. I will 
go with Frederick and you can stay 
at home and look after the girls.” 

“No,” I said firmly, ‘‘I will take 
Frederick, and you must remain 
behind and keep an eye on Muriel, 
Nina and Alice.” 

“No,” she said. 

“Yes,” I said; “‘my eye’s not good 
enough for the job; it hasn’t been 
trained for it. I should be sure to mis- 
lay one of the girls, and then you’d 
never forgive yourself for having put 
upon me a burden greater than I 
could bear. Besides,’’ I added, ‘‘goings 
back to sehool are in the man’s de- 
partment, with football, cricket, box- 
ing and things of that kind*”’ 

“And what,’’ she said scornfully, 
“are you graciously pleased to leave 
in my department?” 


“Oh, I thought you knew. I leave 
to you table manners, tidiness (that’s 
a tough one), hand-washing (that’s a 
tougher), reading aloud from Kipling 
and tucking him up in bed.” 

“Quite a good list, if by no means a 
eomplete one; but in these days one 
mustn’t be too critical. Anyhow it 
proves that I must take the boy back 
to school.’’ 

“It proves just the contrary.” 

“No,” she said, “it proves what 
ought to be there by leaving it out.’ 

“That,” I said, “is a record even 
for you, Francesca.” 

‘Well, it’s logical anyway. How, for 
instance, could you talk to the Matron? 
You'd be utterly lost before you’d been 
at it for half a minute.” 

“Don’t you worry about that,’ I 
said. “I have accomplishments of 
which you don’t seem to be aware, and 
one of them is talking to Matrons at 
preparatory schools.” 

“‘Anyhow, you’re not going to have 
a chance of showing it off this time, 
because I am going to take the boy back 
to school. That’s final.” 

It was, and in due time Francesca 
took the boy back. Her account of 
the farewell moments was not without a 
certain amount of pathos, several other 
mothers and their boys being involved 
in the valedictory scene. Four or five 
days afterwards, however, we received 
the following letter, which put to 
flight any idea that Frederick might be 
pining: 

‘TI am very happy this term, and I 
am getting on fairly well in my work. 
1 like football much better than 
cricket. I have three or four times 
just not got a goal, once it was when I 
kicked into goal the goal-keeper (3 st. 
4 lb.!) rushed out and kicked it away, 
and once when we were playing Blues 
and Reds, and I was on the Blue side, 
and I managed by good luck to get 
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through a crowd of shouting Reds 
and followed it up amidst shouts from 
the Blues and shot it to the Red goal; 
but the goalkeeper (a different one) 
came out and hit it away, at which I 
twisted my knee and collapsed (not 


with pain, because it wasn’t anything, | 


Punch. 


Air Raids. 


but with anger and _ desperation!) 
Am I to learn boxing this term? I 
am sorry to hear the hens are not 
behaving well.’ 

I should like to have seen the bold 
goalkeeper of 3 st. 4 lb. It is a proud 
weight. 

R. C. Lehmann. 





AIR RAIDS. 


The human capacity for adapting 
itself to the most discouraging condi- 
tions is perhaps the salient phenomenon 
in the history of the world. The power 
to bear comes with the thing to be 
borne. Hence we find people cheer- 
fully inhabiting the slopes of active 
voleanoes, and, as Stevenson remarks, 
priding themselves on their prudence 
in never going out without an um- 
brella when rain threatens. An even 


more startling example of the power of 


accommodation is afforded by our 
troops at the front. Brought up in 
surroundings of sheltered peace and 
security, they pass to an inferno of 
shot and shell, of bomb and mine, and 
manage under this tremendous ordeal 
to retain their serenity. Mr. Bairns- 
father’s ‘‘Old Bill’ is more than a great 
comic invention: he is a type; and his 
placid contentment when he has found 
a good ‘ ’ole’’ reflects the small desires, 
which ask but little room, of the 
veteran campaigner. Our people at 
home take a little longer to become 
habituated to war conditions; but 
among them also the capacity to en- 
dure has been very wonderful. The 
self-control of Londoners and people 
on the East Coast, for instance, under 
the attacks first of Zeppelins and now of 
aeroplanes has been one of the things 
of which the nation has a right to be 
proud. It is not pleasant for a crowded 
population to have explosive bombs 
dropped on them from the skies. 
But, on the whole, the strain of this 


new and disturbing experience has been 
admirably borne. It seems to have 
been realized that this was a part of 
war, and that what was endured by 
the civilians at home meant so much 
less for the soldiers at the front to 
endure. Yet our people, more than 
others, have been taught through long 
years to believe that no threat of war 
could ever reach them; and that all 
implied in a state of war was solely 
the concern of professional soldiers and 
sailors. 

It may be some time yet before the 
civilians come to regard air raids with 
the soldiers’ indifference, but the 
progress is rapid and already civilians 
are learning to take such an elemen- 
tary precaution as getting under cover. 
That lesson alone goes far to reduce 
casualties. The next lesson must be 
to regard an air raid as no more of a 
special visitation than a _ thunder- 
storm, but as something to be 
borne with as ‘the price of victory 
in a war where everything that makes 
life worth living is at stake. In this 
matter, we are of opinion that news- 
papers bear a great responsibility to 
their readers, and that any attempt 
to play on public excitement and 
curiosity is most severely to be repre- 
hended. The Press has the power to a 
large extent of directing public atten- 
tion; and: in these times that power 
ought to be, and very generally has 
been, exercised with a due sense of 
proportion. But there have been 
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exceptions, where the temptation to 
exploit sensation has overborne the 
proper recognition of what is due to 
journalistic responsibility and _ true 
public interest. Contrasted with what 
is going on at the front, and what has 
been going on there for three years, 
these air raids on London and other 
towns are negligible incidents. The 
enemy would be only too delighted if 
he felt that they had achieved a dif- 
ferent status. Air-machines constitute 
a newarm, whose development has been 
extraordinarily rapid, with the result 
that offense is as yet much more 
powerful than defense. That is a 
fact that has to be accepted, and it 
would be in the highest degree un- 
reasunable to expect the responsible 
authorities to improvise a_ perfect 
answer to every new method of attack 
by air. It should be enough to know 
that there is no ground for supposing 
that those who direct our air defenses 
are not at least as zealous and as com- 
petent as their too facile critics, who 
imagine that it is only necessary to 
ask for a thing to see that you get it. 
For our own part, we are sure that 
we shall best study both the wishes 
and the interests of our readers by 
studiously refraining from giving to 
these air raids any more space or 
prominence than they intrinsically 
The London Post. 
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deserve. We intend to remember, 
and to help the public to remem- 
ber, that the main front is in 
France. 

What the average person may be 
pardoned for desiring, however, is a 
policy of vigorous retaliation. The time 
when the nation was disposed to listen 
patiently to sentimental objections 
against giving the Germans a dose of 
their own medicine has passed for- 
ever. Forbearance in this matter is a 
treachery both to the soldiers at the 
front and to the civilians at home. 
It is giving to the enemy an advan- 
tage which he ought not to be allowed 
to enjoy. He is able to devote to the 
attacking of English towns machines 
which ought to be fully employed 
in defending his own. That must stop, 
as soon as effective means of attacking 
German towns have been devised and 
perfected. No one desires to hit 
without hurting, and the public will 
be patient as long as they know that 
delay is simply for the purpose of 
making the blow more damaging 
when it is delivered. We believe that 
our Government has no foolish illusions 
in this matter, and that they and their 
advisers are to be trusted to handle 
the matter aright, if they are supported 
as they have hitherto been, by a 
people constant still in mind. 





SLANG. 


It is generally admitted that the 
war is revolutionizing methods of 
speech as it has revolutionized methods 
of warfare. The soldiers in the trenches 
have added more new words to the 
language of simple men than would be 
added by fifty years of peace. 
“Blighty,” ‘‘strafe,” ‘‘na pooh,” 
“eushy’—one might fill a page with 
the strange language that has come 
into common use since the beginning of 


the war. Why is it that soldiers are 
so much more given to slang than 
civilians of the same age? The reason, 
we think, is that going into the Army, 
as a soldier once said to us, is like going 
to school again, and the soldier re- 
covers the tastes that he had when he 
was a schoolboy. 

Schoolboys love to talk slang for 
many reasons. It is a sort of adven- 
turousness in speech, and to use the 
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slang, instead of the ordinary phrase, 
suggests a certain degree of knowing- 
ness and initiation. It also appeals 
in many instances to their sense of 
humor—at least to their sense of 
facetiousness. And, beyond this, they 
like it as the language of their tribe 
or gang—a language foreign to the 
sober and discreet speech of their 
parents. One remembers boys who had 
a slang name for every coin in the 
mint. A halfpenny was a ‘“‘make’’; a 
penny a “‘wing’’; threepence a “‘thrum’’; 
and sixpence and a shilling, of course, 
the usual] ‘‘tanner’’ and “bob.” They 
did not talk much in terms of sover- 
eigns, but when they did they spoke of 
“quids” rather than of the more 
vulgar “‘thick’uns.”’” They had cer- 
tainly a fine flow of synonyms for 
“money.” They called it “chink,” 
“eash,” “tin,” “rhino,” “brass,” 
“ready,” “coin,” “dibs,’”’ ‘‘spondulics,”’ 
“shekels,’’ and “oof” (which is said 
to be an abbreviation of a Yiddish 
word ‘“‘ooftish’—auf tische, ‘on the 
table’). Many of them would speak 
of their father as the ‘‘old lad,’’ the 
“old fellow,’’ the “boss,” as _ well 
as the “governor.”” They especially 
liked synonyms for parts of the body. 
The nose would become not a nose but 
a “smeller.”” A box on the ear was a 
“box on the listener.” The mouth 
was a “gub” or a “mug” or a ‘“‘beak.” 
The hand was a “paw” or “mit.” In 
this, as is generally known, they 
resembled all the masters of slang. 
Slang aims not at expressing the 
recondite, but at expressing the. or- 
dinary in a strange way. Thus it 
nearly always refers to the simplest 
things., It is an attempt not to express 
clearly, but to express vivaciously. 
The youth who says ‘Shut your 
potato-trap’’ instead of ‘‘Shut your 
mouth”’ is not a wit in the eyes of the 
subtle, but he has done very well in 
his own. Others, we are told, refer 
to the mouth variously as the “‘kisser,”’ 
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the “chirper,” and the “box of domi- 
noes.”’ So long as they do not use the 
plain word they are happy. The 
demand for color and connotation 
has given the world not only slang 
but the dead language of Telegraphese. 
Dick Swiveller had a fine taste in 
word-substitution of this kind. He is 
unforgettable as he sings out ‘‘Pass the 
rosy!’’-—which is poetic for “gin’’— 
or announces that he is about to take a 
“wink or two of the balmy.’ One 
would not like everybody to talk like 
that. But one loves it from the 
mouth of Dick Swiveller. 

The soldiers in the New Army have 
unfortunately taken, according to a 
chapter in Mr. Ward Muir’s new book, 
Observations of an Orderly, to the most 
wearisome of all kinds of slang. This 
is rhyming slang. Many of them call 
their feet “plates of meat’’—which is 
not so bad—but when it comes to 
calling the nose “I suppose,” or the 
arm a ‘false alarm,’ one feels that 
the line has been crossed into idiocy. 
We once read a chapter on actors’ 
slang in which men were represented 
as saying not only ‘‘All Isle-of-Wight”’ 
for ‘all nght’’—with other amusing 
perversions—but ‘Hello, old pot-and- 
pan, how is your trouble-and-strife?”’ 
meaning “Hello, old man, how is 
your wife?’’ Perhaps the best example 
of rhyming slang we know is the 
translation of ‘Can you lend me a 
shilling?’”’ into “Can you lend me a 
most unwilling?’”’? When we said that 
rhyming slang was the most weari- 


-some of all kinds of slang we had 


forgotten back-slang. Yet this re- 
versing of words makes a great appeal 
to schoolboys and thieves. Back- 
slang, no doubt, has a utilitarian origin. 
Its first aim was secrecy. We once 


knew a missionary’s family who en- 
joyed conversing in this tongue in the 
presence of their innocent parent. It 
added an excitement to life to confess 
to a desire for “an elttob of tuots’— 
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meaning “a bottle of stout’’—in the 
presence of a grave and high-minded 
teetotaler. On the whole, however, 
there is little fun to be got from 
calling a penny a “‘yennep”’ or a boy a 
“yob.’’ Back-slang has, we believe, 
added only one word to common 
English speech. This is “slop” as a 
name for a policeman. ‘Slop,’”’ we are 
told, is simply ‘“‘ecilop,’”’ or ‘‘police’’ 
turned backwards. 

As a matter of fact, the only slang 
which attracts one to any extent is the 
slang which gives evidence of a lit- 
tle imagination. The American who 
called a cemetery a “bone orchard”’ 
seems to us to have been something of 
an artist in a low way. The American, 
too, who tells you that at a moment 
of danger he “‘crept into the tall grass” 
—meaning that he slipped away and 
made himself invisible—has coined 
an image as well as a slang phrase. 
To call a pretty girl a “peach” may be 
vulgar, but it is expressive; to call a 
blackleg a “scab’’ is amazingly ex- 
pressive without being vulgar. ‘‘Black- 
leg’’ itself is an admirable slang word, 
the origin of which it would be in- 
teresting to know. The editor of the 
Ozford Dictionary is so contemptuous 
of the guesses that have been made 
at it that he refuses even to record 
them. In recent American slang no 
phrase has conquered the English- 
speaking world—and one is not sur- 
prised at it—as “the glad eye.” It isa 
masterpiece of vulgar genius. Ob- 
viously, it is on an ancient model. 
“To give one the frozen mit’ (that 
is, the cold hand) was a phrase of the 
same kind one heard many years ago. 
It has- recently been observed that 
even Cabinet Ministers have had to 
resort to slang phrases in search of 
expressiveness. Mr. Lloyd George 
has talked about “turning down” a 
proposal, and Sir Edward Carson 
has declared that the British Navy 
intends to “stick it.”’ One of the 
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supreme virtues of Lord Curzon is 
that he looks down at the demagogic 
world from a height at which such 
obscene syllables are unthinkable. 
He is the only Cabinet Minister left 
who can be trusted not to announce 
some day to his compatriots that it is 
‘up to’’ them to do so-and-so. 

As for the slang of soldiers, at its 
best it is on a far higher level than the 
slang of Cabinet Ministers. “Gone 
west’’ is a fine image for one who has 
died. Mr. Ward Muir tells us that it is 
also applied to things that have 
been broken: thus a broken jug has 
“gone west.’’ This, however, is clearly 
a humorous extension of an image 
that is as beautiful as a legend. Ad- 
miirable again is “to get the wind up,”’ 
meaning “to feel afraid.’’ In time, it 
may be, the phrase may be worn 
smooth of its image; in the meanwhile 
it pleases one like literature. Other 
phrases which Mr. Ward Muir quotes 
are: “goes in off the deep end’’— 
used of an officer of N.C.O. who ad- 
ministers a specially severe reproof— 
and “going to the pictures’ as a 
euphemism for a:soldier going under 
the surgeon’s knife in the operating 
theatre. He also quotes a soldier 
whose “plates of meat’? had got 
frost-bitten and who afterwards said: 

When I went sick the doctor thought 
he’d rumbled me swinging the lead. 
But as soon as he spotted them there 
toes of mine—the ones that is gone—I 
could see he knew I’d clicked a packet, 
square dinkum, this trip. 


“Square dinkum”’ is apparently the 
Australian for “sure enough.” To 
‘rumble’”’ is to detect. To “swing the 
lead’’ is to malinger. And the meaning 
of “clicked a packet” is not difficult 
to guess at. Many of the slang words 
quoted by Mr. Ward Muir are, as one 
would have expected, synonyms for 
drunkenness. One has heard most 
of them before—‘‘jingled,”’ ‘“‘well oiled,’’ 
“tanked to the wide,’’ ‘“‘well sprung,”’ 
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‘up the pole,” “blotto.’’ There is no 
other condition of life, we fancy, which 
has given occasion to such an ebul- 
lience of slang as the state of drunken- 
ness. Here are only a fraction of 
words one has met with of this kind: 
A bit on, blind, boozed, corked, 
screwed, full, half-seas-over, on his 
ear, helpless, paralytic, mellow, primed, 
three sheets in the wind, squiffy, 
tight, a little bit round the corner. 


The vocabulary of drinking, indeed, 
is almost endless. Slang invitations to 
a drink include: ‘“‘Have a gargle,”’ 
“Have a wet,’”’ “Have a slight sensa- 
tion,’’ “Have a rosiner,’”’ ‘Nominate 
your pizen,’” and (so one is_ told) 
“Suck some corn juice.’’ Food does 
not seem to have inspired men to the 
same varied playfulness of speech. 
They call it “grub’’ and have done 
with ‘it. Some Americans seem also 
to have called it ‘“gorge-grease,” 
but we have never heard the phrase 
in this part of the world. To use slang 
is a form of heresy, and we should 
therefore expect to find little respect 
paid to the clergy init. The preacher is, 
in the slang phrase, a ‘“‘sky-pilot’’ or 
“eushion-thumper,’’ and Farmer and 
Henley in their Dictionary of Slang 
give us as the slang equivalent of 
pulpit ‘hum box,” ‘cackle tub,” 
“clack loft,’’ ‘“coward’s ecastle,’’ and 
“gospel mill.” On one occasion we 


ourselves fell in with an atheist who 
persistently referred to churches as 


“‘god-boxes.”’ 
The New Statesman. 


The Beatties have always been 
shepherds and the Beattie girls have 
always married shepherds. They may 


be said to be dedicated as a family to 
the welfare of the black-faced sheep, 
and they always have an unfurnished 
look to those who know them when 
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One of the chief virtues of slang is 
that so much of it is short-lived. 
How many French thieves under- 
stand today the multitude of slang 
words which Villon has embalmed in 
his ballads? Slang ends either by 
becoming a part of the language or 
disappearing. Swift, as we are often 
reminded, looked on ‘‘mob”’ as slang. 
It is, as most people know, an ab- 
breviation of “mobile vulgus’”’ and 
seemed in his ears as horrible as ‘in 
the cires’’ seems in ours. But who knows 
that an English poet may not be 
writing ‘‘in the cires’’ in another 
century? Old-fashioned people main- 
tain that “all right’? is slang, and 
that it originated as an American 
railway-guard’s call. When slang is 
good, it may be said, we eall it a 
‘proverbial expression’? and it be- 
comes permissible. On the other hand, 
there are certain sorts of slang which 
are never permissible, and the use of 
which would make any man uafit to 
mix in decent society. The worst of 
these is the sort of slang which perverts 
words into the shape of similar words 
for no reason but facetiousness. Thus 
one will hear a Cockney saying ‘‘Olive 
oil!’ to his friend instead of “Au 
revoir,’’ and the same sort of person 
ealls an affidavit an ‘‘Alfred David.”’ 
These are among the deadly sins of 
speech, and he who is guilty of them 
ought to be made to dance the Pad- 
dington frisk, which is old-time slang 
for being hanged. 










they are seen without a collie at their 
heels. Thus it was that we learned 
with something of a shock of a case 
of desertion in the present generation, 
when Adam, the youngest of the four 
brothers, left the valley to take a post 
in a Glasgow bank. His father tried 
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to put a good face on it: there was 
generally a weak spot in every family, 
he said, and it was a strange thing 
aboot that laddie—he had never 
shown a proper understanding of 
sheep or even a proper respect for 
their qualities. It was a thing un- 
accountable in a Beattie. ‘‘I tell ye a 
sheep’s nae mair tae him than ony 
ither beast. He’s that taen up wi’ 
buiks and newspapers: I’m thinkin’ 
he must ha’ been born wantin’, puir 
laddie.”” We condoled with him and 
did our best to make it clear that 
we should not despair of Adam even 
if he was a banker. 

And Adam prospered in the course 
of time and settled at last in Birming- 
ham with a comfortable income and 
an English wife—both compensations 
in their way. He came back not long 
ago to visit us, and it would be idle 
to deny that we were impressed by 
him—by his soft felt hat and his city 
clothes and the sleek little motor which 


he backed so deftly into the hay-shed 
at Thrummie Rigg. Then he got out 


and went over to the bridge. It was 
there that I found him, leaning on the 
parapet, feasting his eyes on the sun- 
lit valley, completing and fulfilling 
year-long memories. I was wondering 
if he was “‘spoiled,”’ as we say of those 
who have left the valley and lost all 
touch with our view of life. But I 
was reassured. 

“Surely there used to be a little hay- 
shed on Pitglassie, by the waterside?”’ 
he said, when we had shaken hands. 
“There was always a flycatcher’s nest 
in it.” 

I told him it was swept away by 
the flood three years ago. 

“T dare say it was pretty rotten by 
that time,’’ he observed thoughtfully. 
“And there were three old spruce 
trees——”’ 

But Mrs. Cairns was calling to us 
from her doorstep. We were to come 
in, she said, and take a dish of tea 
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before Adam started over the hill, 
and it was every way likely that his 
brother Matthew would come down 
to meet him. (Matthew is herd of 
Minnygap hirsel, which is the farthest 
outpost of Scroggs Farm, on the very ° 
march of the parish; and Thrummie 
Rigg is a handy starting point for the 
long climb.) 

Mrs. Cairns’s tea party expanded by 
degrees, and Adam soon began to lose 
that ‘nasty English accent,’’ as we are 
pleased to call it, which had made 
him strange to us at first. He was 
eating drop scones and red-current 
jelly with immense delight and gather- 
ing news of the valley, and he seemed 
to have little to teli us of Birmingham 
and the banking world. I know we 
were all feeling that Adam had greatly 
improved. It looked as if he had 
turned out a credit to us after all. 
But it was strange to see how slim 
and pale and neat he looked... 
and his eyeglasses gave him a thought- 
ful air. . . and he was getting bald 
(a thing unaccountable in a Beattie) 
. . « but it was a fine pin he had in 
his tie. Strange that this should be 
Adam—strange indeed in contrast 
with the giant whose form suddenly 
darkened the doorway as he stretched 
out a mighty hand. 

“Weel, Adam, lad!’’ 

‘‘Weel, Matthew, and hoo’s yersel’?”’ 
The English accent had disappeared. 

I am glad to think that the two 
brothers were well pleased with each 
other. Matthew sat down and asked 
after the wife and the bairns and the 
bank, and Adam inquired if the lamb- 
ing was well by and whether there 
were good prospects of meat on the 
hill. There was no sign of disapproval 
on either side until the time came to 
start for home. Adam sprang up and 
went to the corner where the sticks 
were kept, and Mrs. Cairns watched 
him with a tender eye as he tested 
them one after another and fitted them 











to his hand. But when Matthew got 
a full view of him he saw that which 
wrung from him a cry of dismay— 
the banker’s boots. 

“Adam, my lad,”’ said he, ‘“‘what kin’ 
o’ parlor pumps div ee ca’ yon? 
Ye’ll never can walk the hill in thae 
bits.”’ ; 
And Adam put up a slender patent- 
leather toe on the edge of a chair and 
gravely shook his head at it. Then 
he went to the window and took a long 
look up the great gully that ran like 
a gash on the heather clear up to the 
sky-line—the first stage only of the 
tramp that lay before them. He knew 
that it was not only his boots that fell 
short. Walking had been no part of his 
daily habit for many years. There was 
the little motor in the shed outside, 
and Birmingham is well served by 
electric cars. . . . Adam had spent a 
great hour, back among his ain folk, 
warmed by the surge of old memories 
and old ties; he had taken a mighty 
step over the frontiers of his daily life 
and found again that which he had 
But a chill had come over him. 
He was 


lost. 
He felt too small for his part. 
The Manchester Guardian. 
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wondering how he would ever get up 
that hill. The Birmingham bank could 
not help him now. Years fell away 
and he saw himself very clearly as the 
Beattie lad that had no taste for sheep. 

Adam deposited the soft felt hat 
along with his collar and tie and his 
umbrella upon the table. These things 
did not belong to Minnygap. Then 


‘he turned up his sleeves and pulled 


his socks over his trousers and firmly 
gripped his stick. We all came out 
into the garden. 

“I’m wunnerin’, Matthew,”’ said the 
banker, shamefacedly, ‘‘if I'll ever 
reach the top o’ that brae.”’ 

“Hoots, laddie, never fear,’’ said 
Matthew with a genial grin. ‘‘I’ll 
carry ye on ma shouthers sooner than 
see ye beat.”’ 

And so we watched them out of 
sight. 

“Tt’s a braw thing tae get on in the 
world,’’ said Hector Mackay senten- 
tiously. But Mrs. Cairns sighed 
heavily as she put away his umbrella 
and his tie-pin—things unaccountable 
in a Beattie. “It’s a peety aboot that 
laddie,’’ said she. 

: Bertram Smith. 








Stephen Chalmers’s “Enchanted Cig- 
arettes’’ (Houghton Mifflin Co.) bor- 
rows its title from a phrase used by 
Balzac to describe artistic things which 
were planned or dreamed, but never 
executed. It is a charming and 
sympathetic consideration of the many 
things which Robert L. Stevenson 
planned to write, but never wrote, 
or left. lialf-written, and treats es- 
pecially the change which took place 
in Stevenson when, under the bracing 
influence of Saranac Lake, he became 
a different man, abandoned his habit 
of morbid introspection, and wrote 
furiously and happily—essays, letters 
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and stories. Read originally before 
the Stevenson Society at Saranac 
Lake last October, it will appeal to 
all lovers of Stevenson. 


The scene of Emerson Hough’s 
story, ‘‘The Broken Gate,’ is‘a small 
Ohio town; its central figure is a 
hard-working woman, betrayed twenty 
years earlier, who has brought up and 
educated her boy in ignorance of his 
parentage; its plot turns on the com- 
plications resulting from the sudden 
disclosure of the past, and in it are 
involved two rival lawyers, both with 
political ambitions, the town librarian, 
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and the town idiot; among the episodes 
are a murder and an attempted lynch- 
ing. The author’s reflections on love, 
duty and self-renunciation fall from 
the lips of the various characters, but 
not very convincingly. D. Appleton 
& Co. 


It would be ungracious to expect 
Alice Duer Miller’s fiction to be 
as inimitable as her verse, but every- 
thing she writes has a piquant flavor 
of its own. The calculating beauty 
bent on making a good marriage is no 
novelty, nor is the ‘compromising 
situation” in which she deliberately 
entraps the young Western millionaire 
who is equally bent on escaping. But 
some of the later features of the plot 
are unusual, and the wit of the dialogue 
makes ‘‘Ladies Must Live’’ decidedly 
more amusing than most stories of 
New York society. One suspects that 
the writer’s favorite character was not 
her heroine, but that incorrigible 
flirt and mischief-maker, Mrs. Almar, 
who ‘‘was not a hypocrite, no more 
than a pirate is a hypocrite who comes 
aboard with a cutlass in his teeth.” 
The Century Co. 


“Kelly of the Foreign Legion”’ 
(Mitchell Kennerley) gains rather than 
loses in its impression upon the reader 
from the fact that it was not written 
for publication. It is a group of letters 
written to his parents by Russell A. 
Kelly of New York, a youth of 21, who 
left New York in November, 1914, ona 
steamship -carrying horses for the 
French army; enlisted in the Foreign 


Legion in the same month; entered the- 


first line trenches in March, 1915; took 
part in the attack on La Targette and 
Neuville St. Vaast in May, and in the 
attack on Cabaret Rouge near Souchez 
and at the taking of Hill No. 119 on 
the 16th of June; and two days later 
was reported as missing, and up to the 
present moment is still missing, his 
friends ignorant as to whether he was 
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killed in action, died of his wounds, 
or was taken prisoner, but cherishing 
an obstinate hope that he may yet 
be heard from. The letters, written 
simply and without embellishment as 
the actual record of personal experi- 
ence, are profoundly and pathetically 
interesting. 


In “The British Navy at War” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) W. MacNeile 
Dixon gives a rapid and graphic 
sketch of what the British navy 
has done during the present war. He 
tells the story of the Heligoland action; 
of the disastrous battle off Coronel 
on the Chilian coast, swiftly avenged 
by Admiral Sturdee’s squadron off 
the Falkland Isles; and the North 
Sea battles of the Dogger Bank and 
Jutland; describes the work of the 
submarines; tells what British ships 
have done in the blockade of German 
ports, in the Dardanelles, in bridging 
the seas for transport service, and in 
single ship actions, such as that between 


the Sydney and the Emden. These are 
thrilling stories, the material for which 
has been gathered from official sources 


and individual accounts. Twenty 
maps, diagrams and illustrations from 
photographs—among them portraits 
of Admirals Jellicoe, Beatty, Craddock, 
Sturdee and Hood—add to the interest 
of the book. 


It would not be surprising if the 
publication by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
of John T. Faris’s beguiling and 
beautifully illustrated volume “Old 
Roads Out of Philadelphia’’ were to 
turn streams of motorists along the 
King’s Highway to Wilmington, the 
Baltimore Turnpike, the West Chester 
Turnpike, the Lancaster Turnpike, 
the Gulph Road, and the.other ancient 
but modernly reconstructed thorough- 
fares about which Mr. Faris writes 
with an intimate personal knowledge, 
gained from history and from observa- 
tion. Happily, the roads described, 
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which spread out like the sticks of a 
lady’s fan, can be traversed at no 
great expenditure of time, and the 
reader of Mr. Faris’s book who takes 
that for his guide will follow him to 
many scenes and buildings of historic 
interest and will be led through a 
quaint and picturesque past. He will 
be able also to pursue further re- 
searches on his own account. Happily 
also, these pleasures will not be re- 
stricted to those who speed along these 
roads in motor cars, for many of them 
may be reached by pedestrians; and 
most of them by trolley lines. A map 
and more than one hundred illustrations 
add to the value and beauty of the 
book. Mr. Faris is an enthusiastic 
student of old Philadelphia, and its 
approaches, and his enthusiasm com- 
municates itself swiftly and surely to 
his readers. The illustrations are from 
photographs. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart’s latest 
story ‘“‘Long Live the King,’’ (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) reaches a high level 
of historic realism and of true romance. 
The scene is the court of a little 
European kingdom—which might al- 
most be one of the Balkan States— 
where the throne of the aged king is 
tottering by reason of well-organized 
sedition, and the king himself is near- 
ing the end. There are intrigues 
and counter-intrigues, conspiracies and 
counter-conspiracies, and to the king 
and his almost equally aged chan- 
cellor the only hope of deliverance 
seems to lie in the marriage of his 
granddaughter to the sovereign of a 
neighboring state which menaces the 
peace of his own. But there lies in the 
way of this marriage a romantic 
attachment of the Princess to a young 
man of the court who is outside of the 
royal circle, but loyal to the king, and 
to the crown prince in particular. 
There follows a painful conflict be- 
tween love and loyalty, the outcome 
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of which is not clear until the last 
chapters are reached. The characters 
are not at all of the wooden type so 
often encountered in historical fiction. 
They are very much alive: especially 
Princess Hedwig and Nikky Larisch, 
and—by far the most bewitching of 
all—the Crown Prince Ferdinand Wil- 
liam Otto, a boy of ten, simple-hearted, 
affectionate and genuine, whose boyish 
mind is far aloof from problems of 
state, and who can see no reason in the 
world why his beloved ‘‘Nikky”’ should 
not make more rapid progress with his 
beloved Hedwig. There is enough of 
mystery in the unfolding of the plot 
to satisfy the most devoted lovers of 
Mrs. Rinehart’s stories; and recent 
developments in European politics 
and diplomacy give a special timeliness 
to the story. There are eight spirited 
illustrations by Arthur Becher. 


In “Mendel: A Story of Youth,” 
Gilbert Cannan, the translator of 
“Jean Christophe,” describes the ar- 
tistic and spiritual development of a 
young Jew—the son of a furrier earning 
thirteen shillings a week—whose pas- 
sion for painting, first stimulated by a 
London sidewalk artist, and later di- 
rected under the patronage of a 
philanthropist from an Oxford settle- 
ment, finally leads him, after many 
false starts, to success in an individual 
line of his own. Several of Mendel’s 
brother artists figure in the plot, and 
their discussion of schools, techniques 
and tendencies has a certain interest. 
But the amours, less or more vulgar, 
which play so large a part in their 
‘‘growth,’’ become so tedious that the 
reader is ready to doubt Mr. Can- 
nan’s talent, which at first hc was 
quite willing to take for granted. We 
are having a surfeit of novels of this 
type. To most of us, one is enough for 
a lifetime. The only real distinction of 
this book lies in incidental glimpses of 
Jewish ideals. George H. Doran Co. 





